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Art. 1. Lhe Hifory of the Reign of Philip the Third, King of Spain. 
By Robert Watfon, L. L, D. Principal of the United College, 
and Prafeffor of Philofophy and Rhetorick, in th¢ Univerfity of 
St. Andrews, gto. 11. 1s. boards. Robinfon. 


HIS volume of hiftory, whilt it is valuable for the in- 
formation it affords concerning Spain, derives a pecu- 
liar utility from the:fituation of thé prefent times. There 
is no portion of modern ftory which bears fo great an ana- 
logy to the ftate of Great Britain as that of Spain, in the 
pened comprehended in the publication now before us, 


he points of allufion and comparifon are curious and im- 


portant, We obferve the fame paffions arifing from 4 fimi- 
larity.of circumftances ; but we may alfo remark the dif- 
ferent turns which diftinguifh great affairs from the different 
charaéters of ftatefmen and commanders ; and though the dif- 
ficulty of politicks as a fcience is thus illuftrated ; yet there 
i fe a fufficient foundation to form reafonings and con- 
jettyres ‘from.the paft to the future, and from the examples 
and the: Jeffons of hiftory, to fpeculate concerning the for- 
tunes of nations. | : 

The revolted fubjeé&ts of Spain in the Low Countries had 
maintained a ftruggle for independence with that haughty 
power for nearly forty years, and had obtained fignal reputa- 
tion and'glory, when the death of Philip II. placed the 
teins of the Spanifh government in the feeble hands of 
Philip 11f. This indolent, pious, and’ gentle prince re- 
pofed an implicit confidence in the Duke of Lerma; and 
the whole adminiftration of affairs was direéted by a noble- 
Man, whofe talents were circumf{cribed and unequal to the 
difficulties of his ftation. 

In continuing his narration of the revolt of the United 
Enc. Rev. Vol. I. May 1783. Bb Provinces, 
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Provinces, Dr. Watfon difcovers the fame ability which he 
had exerted in his former hiftorical attempts. e is clear 
yn his arrangement, accurate in his inveftigations, and _per- 
ipicuous in his ftyle. On the one hand he examines the 
crrcumf{tances which enfeebled the mighty power of Spain; 
and on the other, he inquires into thofe peculiarities which 
gave vigour to the councils, and commanded the fuccefs of 
the United Provinces. 

‘ Atrnoucn Philip II. ‘ fays he,” through the vigilance 
and vigour of his adminiitration, had left his dominions every 
where, except the Netherlands, in the enjoyment of internal 
tranquillity, he had not left them ina flourifhing condition. On 
the contrary, Spain, his place of refidence, and his feat of empire, 
was greatly exhauited, and fome of the principal fources of her 
opulence and profperity were dried up. 

* By the war in which he had made fo many great exertions, 
both by fea and land, and, ftill more, perhaps, by the migrations 
of the people to the new world, the imhabitants of Spain were 
greatly reduced in number. All emoluments and honours which 
the fovereign could beftow, had, for ages paft, been divided be- 
tween the military and the ecclefiaftical profeffions. By this 
means, the mechanic arts and agriculture, having come to be re- 
garded as comparatively mean and defpicable, were alike abandon- 
ed by the indolent or inattive, and by thofe who were endued with 
a fpirit of ambition and enterprife. This contempt, aid the cor- 
fequent neglect of the more ufeful arts, the profits. arifing from 
which, though fure are always moderate, was heightened by the fre- 
quent inftances_ of enormous fortunes, fuddenly acquired by the 
adventurers in America. That proportion of the riches arifing from 
the American mines, which the fovereign received, was {pent either 
in thofe countries in which his wars were carried on, or in put 
chafing naval and mihtary ftores from other nations. The greatet 
part of what was imported by merchants and other individuals was 
laid out in England, Italy, and the Netheslands, for manufactures, 
which the colonies required, but which Spain was become unable 
to fupply ; and the remainder was drained off by taxes which the 
king had, from time to time, been neceflitated to impofe. From 
this fearcity of money; from the want of chantittives ; from 
the neglect of agriculture, joined to the numberlefs lofi 
fuftained at fea, where Philip had been almoft always foiled by his 
enemies, trade .of every kind was reduced to the loweft ebb; and 
fo great was the confequent diforder in the finances, that, befidei 
a debt of 140 millions of ducats which he Icft upon the crown, 
he had been obliged to have recourfe to the difgraceful expt 
dient of employing ecclefiaftics to go from houfe to houfe, tot 
ceive from bis fubjects in Spain fuch affiftance as they were willing 
to afford: a meafure which was not attended with the advantages 
which he had expected to derive from it, while it contributed 1 
fink hiss reputation in Spain, as his refufal to pay the intere! 
of his foreign debt, before related, had already done in the reil o! 
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*‘ Tue danger to which the Spanifh monarchy was expofed, 
from that debility to which it was reduced at the prefeng period, 
was the more to be dreaded, becaufe many parts of this widely ex 
tended empire were removed to fo great a diftance from the feat 
of government ; and nothing, there was ground to believe, could 
avert the impending ruin, but a vigorous exertion of the higheft 


abilities, joined to the moft rigid and judicious aconomy. Ie 


was likewife obviouily neceflary that peace fhould inftantly have 
been eftablifhed with the maritime powers; who, having for fe- 
veral yeats palt, held the fovereignty of the feas, feemed to pofle(s 
fufficient naval force entirely to dettroy the Spanifh trade, and to 
cut off all communication between the mother country and her 
colonies.’ 


The firft important event which he defcribes in the rei 


of Philip III. is the marriage of that prince. About the 


fame time with the royal nuptials, thofe of the Archduke 
Albert were folemnized with the Infanta. After offering a 
few obfervations on the impolicy of Spain in not yielding 
on this occafion the free and full fovereignty of the Nether- 
lands to the Archduke, the Author proceeds to ‘relate the 
difficulties in which fhe was involved by this improvidence 
and neglect. ‘He then in the fequel of the firft book, and 


-in the whole of the fecond, employs himfelf in recording 


the war in the Netherlands under Prince Maurice on the 
art of the Dutch, and the Marquis of Spinola on that of 
pain. The greateft proofs of military {kill and prowefs 
were exhibited upon both fides; but the great number of 
fieges, and the extreme circumftantiality with which they 
are defcribed by Dr, Watfon, while they. muft fatigue the 
generality of Readers, are ufelefs to military men, cand his 
manifeft ignorance of the art of war. Indeed we cannot 
but obferve, in this place, that his wild affe€tation of mili- 
tary knowledge, and the fimplicity of his political reflections 
are the chief blemifhes of his work. 

In his third book, we have.an account of the incidents 
which led to, accompanied, and finally brought to a con- 
clufion, the famous truce of twelve years between Holland 
and Spain. Of the independency of the Dutch which this 
truce recognized, the principal caufe was that fpirit of per- 


fifting induftry which foftered the generous flame-of liberty, 


by furnifhing inexhauftible refources for carrying on the 
war. It is, therefore, with great propriety, that Dr. Wat- 


* fon has taken care to exhibit a full narration of the origin 


and prosrets of the Dutch manufactures and commerce. 

‘Ir may juftly appear furprifing, ‘ fays he,’ that a fate 
poflefled of fo {mall a territory as the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces fhould have been able to fupport the expence of a war at 
home againft fo potent an enemy. a during the era. 
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this war, their exertions were not confined to the Netherlands. 
‘They maintained at the fame time a numerous fleet of fhips of 
war, with which they generally proved victorious in all their naval 
rencounters with the enemy, while they fuccefsfully attacked his 
dominions in the moft diftant quarters of the globe. They had 
been much indebted for their fuccefs in the Low Countries to the af- 
fiftance in money and troops which they received from Henry IV. 
and Queen Elizabeth ; but as the aid which thefe princes could af- 
ford them was never liberal, they muft have funk under the power 
of their enemics, but for thofe copious refources which they opened 
by the extenfion of their trade. 

‘ Tue inhabitants of the Low Countries had for feveral cen 
turies been diftinguifhed by their induftry, and their fkill in manu- 
faétures. Even inthe time of the Roman republic, they had given 
proofs of their fuperior ingenuity." When by the irruptions of 
thofe-northern barbarians who overturned the Roman empire, all 
the ufeful arts of life, as well as letters and fcience, had been well 
nigh extinguifhed, they were firft revived and fuccefsfully cultivated 
by the Flemings, and other inhabitants of the Netherlands. 
About the middle of the tenth century, free marts, or fairs, were 
eftablifhed by Baldwin, earl of Flanders, to which great numbers 
of mérchants from Germany, France, and other places reforted, to 

urchafe the manufactures in which. the. Flemings fo much ex- 
celled. The example of Baldwin was imitated by his fucceffors 
for almoft three centuries, during which period the induftry and 
commerce of the Flemings were carried to the greateft Height, and 
remained unrivalled by the other European nations. But the 
fucceeding fovereigns, finding it neceflary for defraying the expence 
of the wars in which they were often engaged with the neigbouring 
princes, to impofe various taxes on commodities, great numbers 
of the manufacturers and mercharts, unaccuftomed to fuch im: 

fitions, withdrew into Holland, where they were at once free 

rom taxes, and much lefs expofed to thofe calamities of war, which 

they had often experienced in the more open provinces of Flanders 
and Brabant. : 

‘ Tie art of falting herrings having, in the fourteenth century, 
been difcovered .by William Bucrem, a native of Pierulem, 10 
Flanders, the herring trade, which hath proved fo copious a fourct 
of wealth and induftry to the Netherlands, was firft. cultivated by 
the citizens of Sluys and Bruges; but it was foon afterwards con: 
municated to the Dutch, who improved to the utmoft the advantages 
which their fituation afforded them for carrying it on with fucceli. 
They were, at the fame time, in poffeffion of the cod and whak 
fithery; and, while they exported great quantities of fifh, and o! 
manufa¢tures, they were every year extending their trade in tle 
fouthern parts of Europe, in the countries which lie round th 
Baltic, and in thofe parts of Germany with which they commt 
nicated by the Rhine and other rivers which pafs: through the 
territgry, before they fall into the fea. 

* Berors the middle of the fixteenth century the provinces © 
Holland and Zealand underwent an important change by # 
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great increafe of the number of inhabitants, occafioned by the per- 
fecution on account of religion in France and Germany. Charles 
the Fifth had refolved to extirpate the Protettants from his domi- 
nions in the Netherlands, as well as from thofe in Germany ; 
but he had been in. a great meafure deterred from the profecution 
of his defign, partly by the partial afteétion which he bore to- 
wards his Butch and F lemifh fubjects, and partly by his dread of 
the fatal confequences, with which the rigorous execution of his 
«tis might be attended, with regard to their manufaétures and 
their trade. | 

‘ Botu the French and German Proteftants therefore found an 
afylum in the Netherlands, and imported thither their families, 
their wealth, and their induftry. Of the advantages refulting from 
thence Brabant and Flanders participated in common with the more 
northern maritime provinces, but the intolerant and oppretlive 
fpirit of the Spanifh government prevented them from long enjoy- 
ing thefe advantages. It was chiefly by the manufacturers and 
merchants that the opinions of the reformers were embraced; they 
were‘perfecuted with the mof unrelenting fury, and they likewile 
moft feverely felt the burthen of thofe oppretlive taxes that were 
impofed. By the cruel treatment which they received feveral thou- 
fands of them were compelled to withdiaw into other countries. 
Many went over to England, where Elizabeth was ready to afford 
them her protection. But when the maritime provinces had aflerted 
their liberty, and Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, after an unfuc- 
cefsful ftruggle, had again fubmitted to the Spanifh yoke, by much 
the greater part of the Flemifh emigrants retired into Holland or 
Zealand, and took up their refidence in Middleburg, Haerlem, 
Leyden, and Amfterdam. In their new abode they enjoyed the free 
exercife of their religion, a privilege which they deemed a compen- 
fation for every hardfhip they might- find it neceffary to undergo. 
The some which they had made choice of being of finall extent, 
could not afford fuftenance for one third part of its inhabitants. But 
being fituated in the heart of Europe, at the mouth of feveral navi- 
gable rivers, and moft of the towns communicating with each other 
by thefe rivers or by canals, no country could be more commo- 
dious either for inland or foreign trade. While their fituation there- 
fore prompted them to apply themfelves to commerce, by the con- 
veniencies which it afforded for carrying it on, they at the fame 
time found it neceflary to engage in it, as the only means of their 
fubfiftence and fupport.’ 

The fubje& oF the Dutch commerce naturally led to their 


military operations againft the Spaniards at fea. Of thefe 


y We have avery particular account. The fiourifhing ftate of 


Holland, and the weak and declining condition of Spain, 


joined to the advanced age of the Archduke Albert, pre- 


pared the way for a truce. The overtures for peace were 
frft thought of by Spain; but with fuch art was the men- 
ton of them managed, that they feemed to proceed entirely 
from the pacific difpofition of the Archduke. The Dutch, 
B b 3 wary 
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wary and cautious, penetrated into the views of Spain, re- 
marked its weaknefs, and were ftimulated to oppofition. 
A party headed by Prince Maurice, reprefented ali the pro- 

ofals and conceffions of Spain as infidious, and as intended 
to fow the feeds of difcord among the provinces, and to lull 
them into a fatal repofe. Here the Reader is prefented with 
a curious picture of the impolitic haughtinefs of Spain on 
the one fide, and of the far ftretched jealoufy and fufpicion 
of the Dutch on the other. The celebrated Barnevelt op- 
pofed Prince Maurice ; and his eloquence, with the authority 
of France and England, prevailing upon the provinces, a 
truce with Spain was concluded at Antwerp in the year 


1609. 


By this pacification Spain retained ten out of feventeen 
provinces which had revolted from her yoke. The liber- 
ties, the lives, and the property of the loyalifts were pre- 
ferved againft every poffible violation ; and they were treated 
with every indulgence which equity and moderation could 
require. Of thirty eight preliminary articles of peace, more 
than two thirds relate to the condition and intereft of indi- 
viduals: fo attentive was the Spanifh generofity to the 
merits and fufferings of men, who had expofed their lives 
and fortunes by maintaining their allegiance! and fo fenfible 
was Spain that allegiance and protection are reciprocal! But 


while we cannot but admire this example of the liberality 
of Spain, we are a at a lofs to fupprefs our indignation > 


at the condué of the Englifh miniftry in a fimilar fituation. 
By the treatment of the American loyalifts, a ftab was 
given not only to the honour of England, but to its goodi% 
fenfe, humanity, intereft, and policy. 3 : 

Dr. Watfon in his fourth book delineates the hiftory of 
the Moors in Spain; and it muft be allowed that he has given 
an affecting account of their expulfion from that kingdom. 
Here too, a citizen of the world will perufe with feeling and 
intereft the contraft exhibited by the Author, between tbe 
furiots bigotry of the Romifh fuperftition, and the generous 
humanity and greatnefs of the nobles of Spain. 

* Many of the Morefcoes were perfons of fubftance and condi 
tion, ‘ fays the Author,’ fome of them, on account of their ear} 
profefion of Chiiftianity, had been raifed to the rank of nobility 
by the emperor Charles V. And the elegance and beauty of th 
young Morefco women is highly celebrated by a contempora 
Pe ys hiftorian, whofe bigotry often prompts him to exult in the 
dijtrefs. 

‘ Wipecy different from the fentiments of this bigotted eccl 
fi¢itic were thofe of the Valentia barons; who gave their vaffals, « 
this melancholy occafion, every proof of generous compaffion a 
humanity. By the royal edict they were entitled to all the prope 

belong: 
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‘ belonging to their vaflals, except what they were able to carry 
| about their perfons: but the barons, defpifing this right which the 
ediét beftowed on them, allowed the Morefcoes to difpofe of what- 
d ever part of their effects could be fold for money, and likewife 

permitted them to convey their moft valuable furniture and manu- 
ll faétures on mules and in carriages to the fhips. Many of them 


h accompanied their vaffals in perfon to the fhore, and fome of them, 
mn having embarked along with them, faw them fafely landed on the 
on coaft of Africa*. 

D- ‘ Bur this kind attention of the barons ferved only for a little 


ity time to mitigate their diftrefs. Their exile from their native coun- 
a Pe try, which juftly excited in them the moft bitter regret, and gave 
sar py them fo much ground for anxiety with regard to their future for- 
tune, was foon fucceeded by ftill greater calamities. Great num- 
bers were fhipwrecked on their paflage, and never reached the Af- 
rican coaft; while many others were barbaroufly murdered at fea, 
by the crews of the fhips which they had freighted; this latter 
re- B® calamity befel only thofe who had chofen to tranfport themfelves 
ted [9 in private fhips, and inftances are recorded @f fuch inhuman cruelty 
uld BF exercifed againft this harmlefs, perfecuted, and defencelefs people, 
ore [ by the owners and crews of thefe fhips, as equals any thing of the 
\di- [@ fame kind of which we read in hiltory. The men butchered in the 
the Paprefence of their wives and children; the women and children 
ses afterwards thrown alive intothe fea; of the women, fome, on ac- 
count of their beauty, preferved alive for a few days to fatiate the 
luft of the inhuman murderers of their hufbands and brothers, and 
then either flaughtered or committed to the waves; fuch were fome 
of the horrid deeds of which thefe barbarians were convicted upon 
Mtheir trial, to which they were brought, in confequence of quar- 
relling with each other about the divifion of their prey; and fuch, 
if we may credit a contemporary hiftorian, was the unhappy fate of 
a great number of the Morgfcoes. __ _sbty 
= ‘ Nor was the fate of the greater part of thofe who reached the 
oaft of Barbarv lefs deplorable. They had no fooner landed on 
his barren inhofpitable fhore, than they were attacked by the 
Bedouin Arabs, a wild banditti who live in tents, and fupport them- 
elves by hunting and by plunder. The Merefcoes, unarmed, and 
ncumbered with their wives and children, were often robbed by 



















ernefs and humanity on this occafion, and who remained at the fea- 
orts during the whole ptse of the embarkation, employing all their 
atereft to protect the Morefcoes from injury, and to procure them 
he beft accommodation poffible on board the fhips, Fonfeca has re- 
orded the names“ of the following, adding that. there were many 
} hers whom he has not named: the duke of Gandia, whofe great 
in thSitate was almoft entirely ruined; the marquis of Albayda, the 

bunt of Alaguas, the count of Bunol, the count of Anna, the 


4 bunt of Sinarcas, the count of Concentayna, and the duke of 

”, aqueda who went over in the firt embarkation to the port of 
ran, 

ora Bb4 thefe 


* Of the barons who thus diftinguifhed themfelves by their ten- 
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thefe barbarians, who came upon them in numerous bodies, ¢- 
mounting fometimes to five or fix thoufand men; and, as often as 
the Morefcoes attempted, with ftones and flings, their only arms, 
to make refiftance, put great numbers of them to the fword. Siii! 
greater numbers perifhed of fatigue and hunger, joined to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, from which they had no means of fhelter, 
during their tedious journey through the African defarts, to Mofta- 
gan, Algiers, and other places, where they hoped to be permitted 
to take up their refidence. Few of them ever arrived at thefe 
places. Of fix thoufand, who fet out together from Conaftal, a 
town in the neighbourhood of Oran, with an intention of going to 
Algiers, a fingle perfon only, of the name of Pedralvi, furvived 
the difafters to which they were expofed; and of the whole hundred 
and forty thoufand, who were at this time tranfported to Africa, 
there is ground to believe, from the concurring teftimony of per- 
fons who had accefs to know the truth, that more than a hundred 


thoufand men, women, and children, fuffered death in its mott hi- 


deous forms, within a few months after their expulfion from Va- 
lencia.’ 
(To be continued.) 





Art. Il. A Syfem of the Pradtice of Medicine. From the Latia 
of Dr. Hoffman. By the late W. Lewis, M.B. F.R.S,  Re- 


vifed and completed by A. Duncan, M.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 12, 
boards. Johnfon. 


HE decifions of time on the merit of authors are ge- 

nerally, but not invariably juft. Of this truth, there 
are, perhaps, few confirmations more itriking, than the 
fate of the works of the great phyfician, which now de- 
mand our attention. They are, we believe, fuifered to en- 
joy nearly the fame repofe, on the fhelves of our libraries, 
as the volumes of Galen and Rhazes; yet, we fhall at once 
perceive how injurious fuch negie& is, if we compare for a 
moment, his doctrines with cotemporary or modern fyfems 
of medicine. Of Stahl, his colleague and rival, it is now 
univerfally acknowledged, that his opinions were fanciful 
and vifionary, derived, not from an attentive infpeétion of 
nature, but the fuggeftions of an aétive and fervid mind. 
Accordingly, his conceptions are original and unborrowed ; 
and he has avoided the errors of his prédeceffors ; but his 
theory is evidently repugnant to common fenfe and daily 
experience, and has a tendency to degrade the phyfician 
from the vigilant adverfary, to the idle {pe&tator of the ra- 
vages of difeate. The writings of Stahl are now indeed 
little read ; but with Boerhaave, who held rons 2 in fub- 
jection for fo many years, every ftudent, who afpires to the 
praife of Jearnmg, thinks it neceflary to be acquainted. Of! 


the Boerhaavian fyfiem, the diftinguifhing charaéter is” <e 
7 either 
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either juft dedution from facts or fertiity of fuch in- 
ventions as genius without the aid of obfervation can fup- 
ply. Moft of his opinions may be traced to preceding wri~ 
ters, and his principal labour feems to have been enmaployed 
in polifhing, and beftowing fhape and confiitency upon 
their dogmas,: His thedry has been gradually falling into 
difefteem, and in this country at prefent, is little more re- 
{pected than the fancies of the Galenitts, or the calcula- 
tions of the mathematical feé&t. Hoffman was the firft who 

rceived the emptinefs of the humoral pathology, and of 
the doctrines of the chymifts and mathematicians, He was 
alfo the firft who perceived the neceflity of paying great at- 
tention to the funétions and diforders of the nervous fyftem. 
He accordingly cultivated this part of medicife with the affi- 
duity and care it merited: his obfervatioys are original and 
important ; and it is well known that many modern teach-- 
ers and writers are largely indebted to him ; much of his 
fuperftructure has, indeed, not been able to withftand the 
injuries of time, but the foundation upon which ‘he built, 
has all the folidity that truth and nature can beftow. 

If it fhould be enquired, by what fatality an author, who 
deferved fo well of the medical art, comes to be fo gene- 
rally negleéted, it may be anfwered, that the vaft bulk of 
his writings, and theit never having been exlibited in an 
Englifh drefs, have produced this effect. 

Dr. Lewis, in the work before us, has attempted to re- 
move both thefe objections to the perufal of Hoffinan. Dr. 
Lewis was eminently qualified for the tafk, by the folidi- 
ty of his judgment, and his affiduous application. He is 
befidés well known to have ftudied with particular attention 
the writings of Hoffman: Dr. Duncan, a good judge, 
obferves, that his fuccefs has been equal to the expecta- 
tions that might naturally be formed of his undertaking ; 
** T have beftowed,” fays he, ‘* no inconfiderable attention 
in revifing and comparing it with the original, which, how- 
ever, has ferved rather to convince me of the fidelity with 
which it was executed, than to add to the value of the pub- 
lication. .1 have introduced fevera! difeafes, which Dr. 
Lewis had probably omitted from their being of little im- 
portance, or rarely occurring in Great Britain. By this 
means every part, fection, and chapter correfponds exactly to 
the fame number in the folio edition of Geneva.”’ So few 
have ever even opened the volumes of Hoffman, that it may 
gratify the curiofity of our Readers to know under what ti- 
tles he has treated, and in what order he has diftributed his 
feveral topics. We fhall therefore tranfcribe the table of 


contents. 
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“PART. “1. Or FEVERS. 
Secr. I. Of Intermittent and Exanthematous Fevers. 


Cuar. I. Of the Tertian Fever, 


Sect. II, Of Acute Inflammatory, and Slow Putrid Fevers, 


II. Of the Quartan Fever, 

III. Of the Quotidian Fever, 

IV. Of Anomalous Malignant Intermittents, 
V. Of the Semitertian Fever, 

VI. Of the Catarrhal Fever, 

VII. Of'the. Variolous Fever, 
VIII. Of the Morbillous Fever, 
IX. Of the Miliary Fever, 

X. Of Malignant Catarrhal Fevers, 
XI. Of the Petechial Fever, 

XII. Of the Plazue, 

XIII. Of the Bryfipelatous Fever. 


Cuar. I. Of the Inflammatory Fever, 


PART II. Of HEMORRHAGES and PAINS. 


II. Of the Ardent Fever, 

III. Of the Inflammation: of the Stomach, 
IV. Of the Angina, 

V. Of the Phrenitic Fever, 
‘VI. Of the Pneumonic Inflameation, 

VII. Of the Inflammation of the Liver, 
VIII. Of the Nephritic Fever, 

IX. Of the Inflammation of the Bladder, 
X. Of the Inflammation of the Uterus, 
XI. Of the Inflammation of the Eyes, 
XII. Of the Inflammation of the ha RE 
XIII, Of the Heétic and Slow Fever, 
XIV. Of Symptomatic Fever, 


Sect. I. Of Hemorrbages, 


Intropuct. Of Hemorrhages in general, 
Crap. I. Of Hemorrhages from the Nofe, 


CHAP. 


II. Of Hemorrhage from the Lungs, 

III. Of Bloody Vomitin 

IV. Of the Hemorrhoids! Flux, 

V. Of the Uterine Hemorrhage, 

VI. Of Hemorrhage from the Urinary Paffages, 
VII. Of Hemorrhage from the Brain. 


Secr. Il. Of Pains and Spafms.. 


I. Of Headach, 

II. Of Spafmodic Cardialgia, 

IlI. Of Pains and Spafms from Biliary Calculi, 
IV. Of Volvulus or Iliac Paffion, ~ 

¥. Of Flatulent and Spafmodic Colic, 

VI. Of Pains from the Calculus of the Kidney, 
VII. Of Pain and Spafm of the Bladder, 


Cua? 
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CHAP. 


PART III. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


VIII. Of Rheumatic Pains, 
1X. Of Toothach, 

X. Of Earach, 

XI. Of Gout. 


Sect. 1. Of General Spafms and Convulfions, 


I. Of Epilepfy, 

II. Of Convulfions, 

IIlI. Of Wandering $patfins, | 
IV. Of Catalepfy, 

V. Of Hytfteria, 

VI. Of Hypochondriafis. 


Seer. Il. Of Particular Spa/ms and Convulfions, 


I. Of Palpitation of the Heart, 

II. Of Spafmodic Afthma, 

IlI. Of Convulfive and Rheumatic Cough, 

1V. Of Singultus or Hiccough, 

V. Of Spafm of the OEfophagus, 

VI. Of Vomitus, or Convulfion of the Stomach, 
VII. Of Dyfentery, 

VIII. Of Cholera Morbus, 

IX. Of Abortion, or Convulfion of the Uterus. 


PART IV. Of DISEASES perenpine on ATONIA. 


Cuap. 


I. Of Paralytic AffeCtions, 

II. Of Comatofe Affections, 

IlI. Of Vertigo, 

IV. Of the Gutta Serena, 

V. Of Weaknefs of Sight, 
VI. Of Affections of Hearing, 
VII. Of Affections of Speech, 
VIII. Of Mental Affeéctions, 

IX. Of Deliquium Animi, 

X. Of Interrupted Circulation, 
XI. Of Phthifis Pulmonalis, 

XII. Of the Jaundice, ’ 
XIII. Of Cachexia and Chlorofis, 
XIV. Of Dropfy, 

XV. Of Flatulence and Tympanites, 
XVI. Of Fluor Albus, 

XVIT. Of the Gonorrhea. 


PART V. Or EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS. 
Cuar. I. Of Scorbutus, 


II. Of: Mortification, 

III. Of the Purpura Chronica, 
IV. Of Lues Venerea, 
V. Of Cutaneous Eruptions. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
Of the Difeafes of Infants.’ 
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Or SpasmMonic AND Convutstve DISEASES. . 
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The Abridger has confined himfelf, for the moft part, to 
the practical part of the Medicina Rationalis Syftematica, and 
the cafes. And in this he will certainly fatisfy the prefent 
demand for fa&ts and obfervations, unadulterated with hy- 
pothefis. The language deferves alfo particular commenda- 
‘tion ; it is lefs mixed with me * idioms and barbarifins, 
than tranflations in general. But it is proper to give the 
public an opportunity of judging for themfelves, by fub. 
mitting an extrac to their infpeétion. 

‘Of HaAMORRHAGES' im gpeneral, 

1. Spontaneous excrerions of blood happen generally in parts of 
a tender itructure, furnifhed with numerous fmall veffels lying near 
the furface ; as the infide of the noftrily, the bronchia of the lungs, 
the larger left portion of the ftomach, the gums, the ileum, the 
extremity of the rectum, and the external fubitance of the uterus 
and vagina. 

2. Sanguine perfons, or thofe of a foft {fpongy habit and tender 
conttitution, whofe veflels are turgid with blood and ferum, are lia 
ble at all ages to haemorrhages from different parts. Thofe of : 
choleric temperament, whofe veffels are larger, circulation quicker, 
and habit more tenfe, are moft expofed, in their earlier years, to 
hemorrhages from the lungs. The fanguinco-melancholic are f{eiz 
ed ofteneft with hemorrhoidal fluxes; and fanguineo-phlegmati 
women, with bloody vomitings. » 

3. In childhood, hemorrhages from the nofe are moft frequent; 
- in youth, from the lungs ; in maturer age, from the hemorrhoidal 
vefiels ; and in advanced age, from the urinary paflages. 

4. Hamorrhages of all kinds are moft frequent in the autum 
and fpring, particularly about the Equinoxes, and often return pe 
riodically about thefe feafons, fome chiefly at the one, and fome : 
the other. The fpring difpofes moit to bloody apoplexies, or h 
motrhages of the brain; the autumn, to bloody vomiting, a0 
bloody urine. : 

5. Thofe who have fuffcred in childhood copious and frequer 
ay oe from the nofe, are always of a weak conftitutio 
fhort lived, and fubjeét to various diitempers ;- in youth, to 
phthifis pulmonalis ; in riper years, to hypochondrial affections 
and in age, to gouty and nephritic pains. 

6. A difpofition to hemorrhage is for the moft part hereditar 
and quickly becomes effective, from external caufes exagitating th 
a as violent paflions or exercife, hot irritating aliments or 
dicines, the imprudent ufe of purgatives, fudorifics, or baths. 

7. Excretions of blood from a mere redundance of the fluid itf! 
are falutary : thofe from a malignant acrid matter, as m fome ! 
the exanthematous fevers, are extremely dangerous: thofe from ¢ 
ftructions, induration, or corruption oh any of the vifcera, partic 
larly of the liver, the fpleen, or the. lungs, are generally mort 
being apt to terminate in a cachexy, dropfy, the morbus niger 
Hippocrates, or a hectic. , ‘ 

8. That a redundance of laudable blood is the primary cau! 


© bemo! 
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P) hamorrhages, feems an erroneous opinion. The robuft and labé- 
(0B ious, whofe blood is denfe, and of a good quality, rarely fuffer 
1d} nemorrhages : but to thofe of a lax habit and fedentary life, where 
Nth the ferum is in over proportion, they are frequent. ‘The blood dit- 
Y- BM charged in immoderate hemorrhages, has but a fmall proportion of 
'a- Ba red matter in refpect to the ferum ; a fufficient evidence that thé 
1s, fe caufe is rather a ferous than fanguineous plethora. 
ef! 9. Eruptions of blood from different parts are generally preceded 
1h. [in by particular fymptoms: from the nefe, a flufhine and heat of 

the face, with a greater than ordinary tenfion and pulfation of the 
temporal arteries: from the uterus, by a laffitude of the body, pain 
of the back and loins, tenfion about the bypochondres, alainte of 
the face, roughnefs of the fkin, and conftriction of its pores: from 
the lungs, by an anxiety of the pracordia, difficulty of breathing, 
an undulatory painful weight about the diaphragm, flatulencies in 
the abdomen, and chilnefs of the extremities: from the ftomach, 
by a tenfive pain in the left gs Aerating from the hemorrhoidal 
eins, by fpaftic ftrictures, flatulencies, languor, chilnefs, and 
pains in the os facrum. 

10. The immediate and direct caufe of hemorrhage appears 
herefore to be neither a redundance, nor acrimony, nor tenuity of 
he blood ; but an inequality or obftruction of its circulation, from 
he conftruction of fome veffels, chiefly of thofe at a diftance from. 
he heart; by-which the blood is prevented from returning by the 
eins, aiid propelled more copioufly into other parts, where the 
mall lateral veflels, which ordinarily carry only a thin lymph, are 
liftended, and at length opened. The contra¢tion of the veffels 2 
ifes fometimes from fpafmodic ftrictures, and flatulent diftenfions 
of the ftomach fal fa Nabka as in the hemorrhoidal flux to which. 
hypochondriacal perfons are fubject: fometimes, as appears upon 
liffetion, from an obftruction or induration of the vifcera, parti- 
ularly in the violent fymptomatic hemorrhages fucceeding chroni- 
al difeafes ; thus, diforders of the liver, diftinguifhed by a green- 
or leaden colour of the face, are accompanied with frequent 
Pleedings at the nofe, efpecially on the approach of a dropfy. 

tt, The cure of hemorrhages is therefore injudioufly attempted 
y large and repeated bleeding ; though taking away a moderate 
uantity of blood, at the beginning, and as a prefervative, is un- 
oubtedly very ferviceable. The rational method of cure confifts, fir, 
n the derivation of the impetus of the blood from the parts affected, 
y pediluvia, glifters, frictions, ligatures, warm cloths, fomentations, 
tbaths: fecondly, In relaxing the fpafinodic itri€tures of the ner- 
ous parts: and, thirdly, In leflening the quantity of ferous humours, 
y gentle laxatives, the milder diaphoretics, and a flender diet." 
But the whole merit of this publication does not arife 
om the excellence of the general doétrines. It abounds 
ith Haypsees obfervations ; thefe cafes muft for ever be 

able, fince they are truths, independent of any confe- 
ences the relater deduced from them, and fince we mav 
ace entire confidence on his accuracy and fidelity. ; 


Should the prefent abridgement meet with the favouteble 
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teception it deferves, the works of Hoffman might ftill ven 
ufefully employ another tranflator. _There are many of ki 
detached eflays, fuch as the Englifh Praétitioner will fin; 
it his intereft to be acquainted with. But there is fome rea. 
fon to apprehend, left the general eagernefs for French inde. 
cency, and French infidelity fhould intercept the attentio, 
that is due to ferious and ufeful works. 


oth 





a 


Art. IIT. Four Letters on important National Subjedts. Addrefled 1 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Shelburne; his Majefty’s Firft Lor: 
Commiflioner of the Treafury. By Jofiah Tucker, D. D. Dew 
of Gloceiter. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 


N relating the rife and purpofe of thefe Letters, the Dean 
of Glocefter mentions a converfation between Lori 
~ Shelburne and him, which will furnifh a reader of ordi- 
nary penetration with a tolerable view of the charaéters of 
both. Ona vifit which the Dean made at Bow-wood, to 
give Lord Shelburne fome information which he thought 
the Dean competent to afford; his Lordfhip took him in- 
to his pleafure ground, amd there read one or two letter 
from-a Nobleman of the firft confequence ; to which he 
added the following comment: ‘ You fee, Sir, how much 
‘ it may be in my power to ferve my friends, and promot: 

deferving men. I-fhall be exquifitely happy to confider you 

among the number.’ To this the Dean anfwered, ‘ My 

Lord, I fhall execute the tafk you have been pleafed to fet 


ferment, though I humbly thank your Lordfhip for your 
kind intentions, I have none at all, being quite content- 
ed with my itation.” The Dean adds, ‘ It was very vil- 
ble, that this anfwer rather chagrined than pleafed you; 
‘ and that the Peer did not expe&t fuch a fpeech from the 
* Prieft.’ The world is cout? miftaken in that fpe- 


4 
a 
‘‘ 
« me, to the beft of my abilities. As to any views of prt- 
‘ 
6 
é 
. 


cies of difcernment imputed to Lord Shelburne, if he was 
at all difappointed or chagrined by the Dean’s anfwer : for 
‘it is fuch a one as almoft any Prieft would make, while his 
heart may be panting with the hopes of a Bifhoprick. 
After attributing, very plainly, to the offices of the late 
Minority, a great part of the evils of the American wa, 
and the fpirit of refiftance which difcovers itfelf in  Irelan¢, 
he turns his thoughts to the plans of reformation at homé, 
-which are fuppofed to be patronifed by the Duke of Rich: 
mond, by many of the members - of the late-Minority, and 
-even by Lord Shelburne after his acceflion to power.__ 
The obje&s of the Dean’s immediate attack, (ifthe inte” 


tion of fo defultory a writer can be at all defined) are the! 
vera 
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veral Committees of Affociation, formed for the purpofe of 
obtaining an equal reprefentation of the people. But he 
confiders Mr. Locke as the firft fource of all the errors, on 
which the perfons forming fuch committees proceed; and 
we fhall foon fee, the Dean, in the true fpirit of a Polemic 
Gladiator, aims a mortal blow at the charaéter and influ- 
ence of that venerable Philofopher. 

In oppofition to the celebrated tenet of Mr. Locke, 
‘ That government is founded on a contraét, tacit or ex- 
i, bo the governed and. the governors,’he ftates 
a curious doétrine of his own, ‘ Heretofore, my Lord, go- 
‘ vernment was fuppofed to be built on two principal. foun- 
‘ dations, opinion aud penal fanétions. Refpeéting the for- 
‘ mer, the people were taught to beheve, thatit was a matter 
‘ of duty and con{cience to obey magiftrates, to fubmit to the 
‘laws of their country, and to reverenee their fuperiors.’ 
Though we are,’ by no means, difciples of Mr. Locke; and 
willallow with the moft determined Tory, that:every idea of 
the contract he alludes to, is without authority and founda- 
tion ; yet that the body of every nation or fociety, is to be 
happy zts own way ; according to its own judgment and incli- 
nation ; and not according to the intereft and pleafure of a 
few individuals, whether nobles or priefts—is a pofition capa- 
ble of demonftration ; becaufe it refts on a few fimple: data, 
which cannot be controverted. The Dean’s doctrine would 
be orthodox in moft hierarchies ;. but it is not to be found 
in any code of reafon or political -philofophy. 

The fecond Letter is defigned to fhew, the evil confe- 
quences of debafing the regal influence, and exalting the a- 
riftocratical or popular, beyond their due proportion. In 
this, there is one argument artfully introduced ; and it ma 
poffibly have a confiderable effet on the minds of thofé 
perfons of property; who are, perhaps, rafhly embarked in 
plans of reformation. He fays, of the difpofition to confi- 
der a king as a burthen: 

* Indeed I am informed, this hath been faid already [not by fome 
worthlefs Upftart, or by the Unprincipled, Profligate, and Neceffi- 
tous ; for that would have been no Wonder, but even] by a Man 
defcended from noble Anceftors, and himfelf in many Refpeéts an 
Ornament to his Country, but unhappily too much infected with 
the Republican Malady of the Times. It is confidently reported, 
that even this good, but miftaken Man hath faid, Jf we mu? have 
aK—, J foould prefer the profent to any other ; but Ido not fee what 

eed there is to bave any K— at all. Little, furely, did he think, 
that with a very {mall Change in the Expreffion, and none at all in 
the Sentiment, the fame Aphorifm is applicable.to himfelf, and to 
the very beft and greateft Landed Men throughout the Kingdom. 
‘If we muft have Landlords, faith the Tenant, I thould prefer the pre 
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* ‘Landlord at all. We are all his Equals by Nature, as free and 


* independent as himfelf ; and the Earth was given to us all. There- 
* fore we ought to claim our Rights, and no longer fubmit to fuch 
* Uturpations,’---—-Shall I-add, that the modern Doétrines of the 
perfect Equality of all Mankind,—of their original, natural, and 
inherent Rights, never to be transferred, or alienated, and. of the 
Necetlity of contending for them even to the Death, tend to con. 
firm all thefe wild and extravagant Conceits ?—Yes, my Lord, 
they do tend to confirm them all ; for they neceffarily demolith not 
only Crowas, but Coronets too, levelling all Diftinétions with the 
Ground. All ye great ones hear this, and tremble !’ 

The manifold bad confequences, as he calls them, of dif- 
turbing the public peace and tranquillity, under a pretence of 
procuring a more equal reprefentation of the we 
think have more. plaufibility than reafon. Before he ha- 
zarded his cenfuree, he fhould have demonftrated that the 
meafures fought for are pernicious, and that the perfons 
who promote them are interefted and faétious. 

The laft letter ftates, thofe which the Dean fuppofes to be 
fhe evil confequences, arifing from the propagation of Mr. 
Locke’s democratical principles. : 

Thongh, in this attempt, we may think the Dean has 
more zeal than difeernmei:t; yet, we fhould give him full 
credit for his apparent good intention, if his treatment of 
Mr. Locke’s private charagter, were not a proof that his 
nund is biaffed and deeply tainted with the rancour and ma- 
lignity of ecclefiaftical and political bigotry. 

In order to difcredit the political principles of that great 
man, he endeavours in the following manner to blaft his 


private fame. ; 

* The other Anecdote’ (meaning of Mr. Locke) ¢ is, [accord- 
ing te an Information I received fome Time ago, but out of Ten- 
dernefs to bis.Charaéter, did not publith ’sill compelled by the Vi- 
rulence of my ‘Adverfaries to do it in my own Defence) that Mr. 
Locke was deeply engaged in Monmourtn’s Rebellion; and that 
there are Proois thereof itil] extant*. Suppofing this to be the 
Cafe, which perhaps cannat be pofitively proved at this diftance 
of Time ; but which neverthelefs is very probable] his Conduct and 
Behaviour can be no otherwife,accounted for, than on one, or other 
of the following Hypothefes :—Either, that he thought with Mr. 
Hosss, that as the People'was an sarély Beaf, which mutt have a 


ew. 1 — 
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* The-Information given me was, ig the. following-Words. In 

the Harleyan Library, No. 6845, there is-a Manefeript, which, 

from Page 251, contains a Collection of Papers, relative to Mov: 

moutn’s Invafien, and other Intrigues.  Juter alia it appears, that 

Mr. Locxe paid Money at two different ‘Tintes, towards the E 

quipinent of raat Expedition.. : . 2 CM 
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fent to another. But I do not fee what Need there is to have any 
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Rider, it did not fignify who got into the Saddle, Monmouruy, or 
any other; the Rights of all Men being equal, provided their attempts 
were crowned with fuccefs :—Or he mutt have embraced Mr. Sip- 
weY’s Opinion, who fuppofed, that Barons or Noblemen were the on- 
ly perfons fit to manage this tery Courler. The Tenor of the Laws 
of Carolina feem to favour the latter Conjecture. For they gave as 
little Power to the Crown, as to the People, making all to centre 
in the Men of landed Property. Moreover, if he really affitted 


Monmovura, it is impoffible that he could have done it with any 


other View than to have ufed him as a Zool during the Struggle, 
and to have fet him afide after the Enterprize had fucceeded ;-—or 
at moft, to have compelled him to have accepted of the mere Sha- 
dow and Name of Royalty, without any Power, like a Poli/h 


‘King, or a Doge of Venice. For as to any legal Right or Title, 


MonmouTH could have no pretentions of any Sort. And _ refpect- 
ing the private Character of the Man, moral or religious, or even 
his Zeal for Civil Liberty, and for granting a religious Toleration, 
there are no. Traces of thefe Virtues to be found in the Life and 
Chara¢ter of the Duke of Monmouth. Therefore, if Mr. Locke 
efpoufed his Caufe, it mutt have been ot upon the beit cf Mo- 
tives. 

It is not neceffary to point out to the candid Reader, that 
the imputation of theft, of murder, or of any crime the 
moft abominable, might be fixed on the Dean’s charaéter, 
in the fame vague manner in which he ventures to traduce 
Mr. Locke. ‘Not being Mr. Locke’s difciples, we are not 
interefted in the matter, farther than by a regard to juftice, 
and that teridernefs which by all good men has ever been 
fhewn to departed merit. If we were of Mr. Locke’s 
{chool, we might eafily a& according to his motives and 
fyftem ;-as the political principles of this great man are not 
affeGted, as to their truth and importance, by any thing in 
his private conduét. For who but a changeling, would 
think it of any confequence to.geometry, that Euclid fhould 
have been temperate or debauched, pious or atheittical ? 
This is only the mean artifice of very inferior difputants in 
divinity oak politics ; who, when they arc at a lofs for argu - 
ments, have recourfe to defamation, in hopes to irritate the 
multitude into fome outrage on their adverfaries. 

The Dean of Gloucefter fhould have taken warning, by 
anarrow efcape of fevere and {hameful caltigation, for a fi- 
milar attempt of defamation on a character much lefs po- 
polar, and much more queitionable in England, than Mr. 

ocke’s—we mean that of Dr. Franklin. The Dean—in 
order to difcredit the American caufe—afferted that Franklin 
when difappointed in his refiftance to the ftamp aét, applied 
to Mr, Grenville to have his friends employed in colleéting 
the tax. But it is fufficiently known, that the lie direé was 
given to him upon this occafion ; and he was challenged to 
Exc. Rey. Vol. I, May 1783. Cc re- 
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yemove the afperfion, by naming any Author, or ftating any 
Species of authority, deferving the flighteft credit on the 
fubje&. The Dean however thought proper to be filent. 
It is alfo probable that he will be equally prudent upon the 
prefent inftance. We feel ourfelves inftigated by generous 
‘Motives, when we mark the Dean’s defamation of Mr. 
‘Locke, as an unworthy and fcandalous calumny'if he does not 
oe his informer ; and if that informer does not pro- 
‘duce a copy (authenticated beyond fufpicion,) of that eo 
paper in the Harleyan library, which proves that Mr. Locke 
was concerned in Monmouth’s rebellion. It is but jut 
that we give the Dean fufficient leifure to exculpate himielf. 
In the mean time we take our leave of him; and if he doe; 
not appear in his defence, the public may believe that he 
fecretly defpairs of the caufe in which "he has engaged, fince 
he can fubmit to affift his argument by the bafenefs of per- 
foal detraétion. 


- 





Art. IV. A Brief Hiflory of the late Expedition againft For? Sa 
Faan, fo far as relates to the Difcafes of the Troops. ‘Togettrer with 
fome obfervations on Climate; Infe€tion, and: Contagion: And 
Several of the Endemial Complaints, of the Weft-Indies. By 
‘Thomas Dancer, M.D. Phyfician to the Troops on that Service, 
Printed in Kingtton in Jamaica, by D. Douglas, and W. Aikman, 
and fold by Murray in London, 4to. 2s. 6d. fewed. 


DICAL police has not been neglected in ‘any age, 
lL or in any civilized nation ‘of the world. The laws 
of Mofes are not confined to government, jurifprudence, 
and religion. Many of them refpe& the health of the 
people, and prefcribe the moft falutary rules with refpect to 
food, cloathing, cleanlinefs, the burying of the dead, pur- 
fication by water and fire, &c. &c. The wfages of the 
Gentoos and other Afiatic nations, monuments of inftitu- 
tiotis more antient, perhaps, than even thofe ‘of Mofes, 
afford fufficient proof that the fame attentions have been 
thewn by the eaftern empires, in their moft flourifhing am 
enlightened periods. ‘The Affyrian, Perfian, Egyptar, 
Grecian, and Roman hiftory are full of inftitutions relating 
‘to médical police, and if duly attended to, furnifh hints 
which, rightly improved, might contribute not only to the 
pronrotion of health, but to the advancement and increat 
of human enjoyments. : : 
Medical police rgvived with the revival of letters. In the 
free flates of Italy ; in the towns of the Baltic, and aiter- 
wards in the Netherlands, and above all, in the Seven Unittd 
Provinces, we difcover in the public councils, a very com 
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fiderable sdegree of attention to the -health of the citizens. 
In)France attentions.of this kind appeared early, and in the 
age.of Louis XIV. were greatly multiplied. .England -has 
multiplied hofpitals, and at all times exhibited proofs of un- 
common humanity:and generofity. Its attention -however 
to medical-pdlice has not, by any:means, been. equal to -its 
charity, its wealth, and-its wifdom. ‘The great .attention 
that has been fhewn of late by fpeculative,and ingenious poli- 
ticians:to: the f{ubje& of population, affords ground ‘to eis 
that the heaith of the citizens will;more and -more attra& 
the cares of a great, and generous, and enlightened nation. 
A care of the health of foldiers and feamen appeared firft 
in France. ‘England :foon followed the example, ,and, in 
this refpeét, as well as in-others, has.improved 1deas derived 
from: theneighbouring kingdom. Treatifes have been written 
upon: the difeafes of ‘the army,,and -regulations , adopted, by 
public.authority, for preferving the health of, foldiers and 
mariners. :The inttitution of furgeons to. regiments tends 
not only tothe prevention and -cure of the difeafes of fol- 
diers, but to open: many views to- the legiflature,, both with 
refpect to the-care of thesanmy.and fleet, and the obje&ts of 
general policy. Phyficians have, thus, an epportunity of 
os the caufes of:endemial difeafes, and to learn their 
natures, fymptoms, and-cures. Thus, alfo, men of liberal 
education .are. enabled:to give.a juft. account of. the climate, 
foil, and natural.produétions of the various regions, which, 
in their excurfions with the regiments they attend they may 


be led to vifit. 


The Phyfician to the troops that went on the late expedi- 
tion againft Fort San Juan, embraced the opportunity which 
his ftation afforded him, not only of explaining the caufes 
of that general ficknefs.and mortality which prevailed among 
the troops, in that unfortunate enterprize,: but of. making 
various obfervations which -might be of great utility in every 
partof:the Weft Indies. Having given a fuccin& hiftory 
or journal of the campaign, he proceeds to make fome ge- 
neral remarks.on the endemial difeafes of the countries in 


‘that quarter of thewworld. In the courfe of his hiftory, or 


journal, ‘he recounts: feveral curious and interefting anec- 
dotes:which relate to his own profeifion, and his experience 
of the proper treatment of the wounds and difeafes of fol- 


diers. _ Here he alfo makes many ingenious and curious ob- 


fervations in:natural hiftery. Among the caufes of the en- 
demial difeates: of. foldiers in the Weft Indies, the climate 
‘he confiders.as the chief. The country is overfpread with 


‘wood ; on 'the fides. of the river which our fhips entered, are 


aumberlefs flinking marfhes; and the raing fall in torrents 
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during the greater part of the year. And the hiftory of all 
Weft India armaments, he obferves, correfponds too mtch, 
from the fame caufes, with the expedition againft Fort San 
jaan. The Author, in this part of his performance quotes 
thefe lines of Thompfon’s Summer, as a -juft and philofo- 
ge! sanere of the peftilential vapours of thofe parts. 
hen o'er this world, by equino&tial rains, 
Flooded immenfe, looks out the joylefs fun ; 
And draws the copious fleam; from fwampy fens, 
Where putrefaétion into life ferments, 
And breathes deftru€tive myriads, &c. 
Then watteful forth, | 
Walks the dire power of peftilent difeafe, &c. &c. 
Having finifhed this brief, but interefting journal, the 
Author proceeds to make farther obfervations on ‘the nature 
and effe&ts of climate, and deducing thence the caufe of 
febrile contagion, he goes on to confider. the nature and 





Proper treatment of the great endemial difeafes of the Weft 


ndies, fevers and dry dyfenteries : for thefe complaints, he 
obferves, though not effentially differing from thofe of the 
fame kind mn Barops, are neverthelefs attended with fome 
peculiarities, and require fome variation in practice. 

This little treatife is written in a modeft and unaffuming 
manner. It contains many -obfervations both curious and 
practical: and it alfo difcovers a very general acquaintance 
with medical writers, both antient and modern. 





Art. V. 4 Hiffory of the Englifo Law, from the Saxons to the End 
of the Reign of Edward I, By John Reeves, Efq; Barrifter at 
Law, to. 11. 1s. boards. Brooke. 


HE plan of this work is fplendid and liberal. Difla- 
tisfied with the writings of preceding lawyers, the 
Author was folicitous to atchieve the tafk of a complete in- 
troduétion to the more antient law of England.’ He com- 
mences, accordingly, his refearches with the Saxon times, 


‘and carries down his remarks to the termination of the reign 


of Edward I... But while we admire his defign, we are. forry 
that we muft refufe our approbation to his execution. It 
every where appears from his performance, that he is alto- 
gether tg HOE with the monuments of our hiftory ; 
and hiftory being accounted the beft interpreter of law, he 


+s thamefully dete&tive inthe branch of knowledge in which 
‘he ought chiefly to haveexcelled. His book, of confequence, 


is only a motley colléGtion of materials, and cannot be con- 
fidered as comftituting a regular work or fabrick. as the 
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fame time too, that he is ignorant of hiftory and-manners, 
he has evidéntly no turn for fpeculation or philofophy. He 
wifhed to go back to the fources of our jurifprudence; but 
the origin of laws, of do&trines, and of cuitoms, efcapes alto- 
gether his penetration. He arrives at the truth by no procefs 
of reafoning, and by no chain of particulars. He colleéts 
fasts which he knows not how to employ, and it 
would be a proftitution of words to beitow upon him the 
name of an inftruétor. He digs in the mine of our jurif- 
prudence ; but- being unable to feparate the ore from the 
drofs, his occupation is laborious, undiftinguifhing, and 
ufeleis. His induftry too, it is to be remarked, though it 
is the only praiie he deferves, is confined and circumicribed 
in its nature. His extraéts are taken from a few works; and 
while he underftood not how to ufe them, he has left un- 
confulted multitudes of Authors, who might have directed 
him in the paths in which he has bewildered himfelf. As 
thefe itri€tures may feem to, be feyere, we fhall take the 
trouble to illuftrate them by examples. 

Having mentioned the inferior courts among the Saxons, 
the Author writes thus. 

* Befides thefe, there was a fuperior court, that had a concurrent 
jurifdiction with them, known by the name of the cuéttenagemote, 
This cours fat in the king’s palace, and ufed to remove with him, 
The judges, it is faid, were the great officers of ftate, befides fuch 
lords as were about the court. The bufinefs of this court confifted 
in caufes where the revenue was concerned; where’ any of the 
lords had committed a crime; «and in civil caufes: between them, 
This was the ordinary employment of the court: befides ‘which, 
offences of a very heinous and public nature committed even by 
perfons of inferior rank, were heard here originally ; and all cauies 
in the inferior courts might be adjourned hither, on account of any 
difficulty, or their important confequences”” Fn 

It is almoft impoffible to have the conception of a more 
unhappy account of the wittenagemote. ‘I’he Author con- 
founds the king’s court with ‘the wittenagemote or the court 
of the nation. The former aflembled in ~the ‘palace of the 
fovereign, but the latter ufually met in churches and abbeys. 
The former obtained the name of the Ayla Reyis; the latter 
came to be. denominated the Parliament. ‘It is pleafant too, 
to obferve, that the Author makes the great “offhéers ‘of the 
fate to be the members of the wittenagemote / now 'thefe 
were properly the members of the king’s court or the Aula 
Regis ; for the Saxon as well as the Norman kings had ‘an 
eftablifhment of this kind. The wittenagemote was confti- 
tuted in a very different manner from the court of the 
King. It confifted of the King, Lords, and’ Commons, 
After committing fuch wild mittakes, it is not furprizing 
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that the Author fhould give an imperfect notion of the bu- 
fitiefs of the wittenagemote. It was in fat the higheft court 
of juftice and judicature ; and it’ was not, as he abfurdly 
ie a8 contracted arid confined in‘its powers. 

pon the‘ nature of the landed property among the Saxons 
we have the following paflage. 

‘ THe next object of -coniideration is the nature of property 
atnong the Saxons: and firft, of landed property. It has beem a 
bg one long debated among the learned, whether the lands: of 
the Saxons were endued with the property of teudal tenure; or 
whether tenures with all their confequences were introduced by 
William the Conqueror. It would hardly afford much. inftruction 
or amufement at this time, to enter deeply into an enquiry which 
has been already fo unfuccefsfully difeutled, and which has divided 
fo many great names.’ 

The Author,. by'this ftrange metliod, avoids all! inveftiga- 
tion into the hiftory and nature of the feudal laws. He af- 
feéts to infinuate that neither inftru&ion nor entertainment 
aré to be expected from the confideration of this fubje& ; and 
he thus indireétly conveys a cenfure of thofe great men who 
had wafted upon it fuch anxious ftudy, and fo'much precious 
time. Does it become Mr. Reeves in the flighteft degree to 
detract from the merit of Mr. Selden, Sir Henry Spelman, 
or Sir.Martin Wright? In oppofition to him, we think it 
our duty to affirm, that his behaviour is moft improper; 
and that there exifts not a topic from which fo much inftruc- 
tion and amufement are to be derived, as from an inveftiga- 
tion into the empire of fiefs. A fuccefsful inveftigation of 
this kind would every where throw the brighteft. light upon 
our hiftory. But what may be confidered as peculiarly fur- 
prifing in the cafe of our Author, it is wholly impracticable 
either to explain or to comprehend the more antient law of 
England, without a minute and even a fyftematic knowledge 
of the feudal law. He is of confequence fuperlatively faul- 
ty by negleéting to acquire this knowledge ; and in our opi- 
nion his conduét is not lefs ridiculous than that of the arti- 
ficer who would build a houfe without a foundation. 

When the Author has occafion to mention the book im- 
puted to Glanville, he does not neglect to pay fome attention 
to. the treatife on the Scottifh law, entitled Regiam At- 
sefiatem, But he enters not fufficiently into thefe works , 
nor does it appear decidedly from what he has written that 
the latter is atran{cript from the former. He even does not 
feem to know that it is very doubtful whether Glanville be 
the Author of the work afcribed to him; and upon the 
fubjeé&t of the Regiam Majefiatem, it is pretty obvious that 


he had heard of no treatife, but that writtea by a Mr. 
| | ; | Davidfon, 
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Davidfon at Edinburgh. Yet the comparative merits of 
Glanville, and the Regiam Mayefiatem, have been canvafled 
by Lord Bankton, Lord Hailes, Mr. Erikine, and a multi- 
tude of other writers. 

After having made thefe ftri€tures it is painful for us to 
obferve, that- fimilar and great objections may be applied to 
almoft every part of the volume before us. But it 1s proper 
for us to ny before our Readers a {pecimen from which 
they may judge for themfelves of the merit of the Author. 
For this purpofe, we fhall extra& what he has faid concern- 
ing the trial by jury. 

* We find in the reign of Henry II. many queftions of fae re- 
lating to property were tried; by twelve U/heros et legales Lomines juratos, 
fwora to {peak the truth ; who were fummoned by the theriff for that 
purpofe. ‘This tribunah was, in fome cafes, called afifa; as it is 
faid, from affdere, becaufe they fat together; though it is moit 
probable, and indeed: feems intimated by the manner in which 
Glanville often expreties himfelf, that it was emphatically fo called 
from the afffa.(as laws were then termed) by which the application 
of this trial was, in many inftances, ordained. In other inttances this 
trial was called a jurata, from the juratos, or juratores, who compoted 
it. Ot the origin of this trial by twelve jurors, and the introduc- 
tion of them into this country, we fhall next enquire. 

* Tue trial per duodecim juratos, called nambda, had obtained 
among the Scaudinavians at a very early period; but having gone 
sto difule, was revived, and more firmly eftablifhed, by a law of 
Reignerus, firnamed Ledbrog, about the year A. D, 820. It was 
about feventy years after this law, that Rollo led his people into 
Normandy, and, among other cuitoms, carried with bim this method 
of trial, where it was ufed in all caufes that were of {mall im- 
portance. When the Normans had tranfplanted themfelves into 
this country, they. were defirous of legitimating this, as they did 
other parts of their jurifprudence ; and endeavoured to fubftitute it 
in the place of the Saxon /e‘atores, to which tribunal it bore no 
fmal} affinity. 

* Fue earlieft mention we find of any thing like @yery, was ina 
caufe where Guudolp, bihhop of Rechefer, was a party, upon 3 
queition of land, in the reign of the Conqueror. The king had re- 
ferred it to the county, % ¢. the /eatores, to determine in their 
county court, as the courfe then was, according to the Saxon eftar 
blithment ; ‘and they gave their opinion of the matter, But Odo, 
bifhop of Buaiexx, who prefided at the hearing of the caufe, not 
being fatisfied with their determination, directed, that if they were 
fill fure that they fpoke truth, and perfifted in the fame opinion, 
they fhould chufe swelwe from among themfelyes, who fhould con- 
firm it upon their oaths. It fhould teem, the bifhop had there taken 
2 ftep which was not in the ufual way of proceeding, but which he 
ventured upon in conformity with the practice of his own country.; 
the general law of England being, that a judicial enquiry. concern- 
ing a’ fact fhould be collected per omnes comitatis probes homines, 
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Thus it appears, that in acaufe where this fame Ode was one party, 
and archbifhop Lasfranc the other, the king direéted ToruM comita- 
tum confidere; that all men of the county, as well French as En. 
glith, particularly thofe of the latter, learned in the law and cuftom 
of the realin, fhould be convened: upon which they all ‘met at Pv- 
Rendena, and there it was determined AaB omNiBuS J/l’s probis; and 
agreed and adjudged @ toto comitatd.. In the reign of William Rufus, 
in a caufe between the monaftery of Creyland and Evan Talbhois, in 
the county court, there is no mention of a jury; and fo late as the 
reign of Stephen, in a caufe between the monks of Chrift Church, 
Canterbury, and Radulph Picot, it appears from the as of the 
court that it was determined per sudicium TOTIVS COMITATUS. 

© Tre old trial by an indefinite number of /ustors of court conti: 
nued for many years after the conqueft; but the precedent made by 
the bifhop of Baieux, no doubt, had a great effect towards altering 
it; and, notwithitanding the practice might have continued in fome 
counties, as we have juit fet forth, it is as probable that in others 
the Norman method might have obtained; a variety which mutt 
often have happened before the Nerman law had thoroughly etta- 
blithed itfelf. It was not till the reign of Henry II. that the trial 
by jurors became general. 

* Tue fudden progrefs then made in bringing this trial into com- 
mon ufe, muft be attributed to a law made by that king. As this 
law has not come down to us, we are ignorant at what part of his 
reign it was made, and what was the precife extent of its regulation: 
we can only colleét what intimation is given us by co-temporary au- 
thorities, the chief of which is Glanville, who makes frequert allu- 
fion toit. Itis called by him af/a, as all laws then were; and re- 
galis conftitutio; atother times, regale quoddam beneficium, clementia 
principis de confilio procerum populis indultum, It feems as if this law 
ordained, that all queftions of /ei4u of land fhould be tried by a re- 
cognition of twelve good and lawful men, fworn to {peak the truth ; 
and alfo that in queftions ef right to land, the tepant might elect 
to have the matter tried by twelve good and lawful knights inftead of 
the duel. It appears that fome meidental points ini a caufe, and 
fome few other particular matters that were neither. queitions of 
mere right, or 6f feifin of land, were tried by a recognition of twelve 
men; and we find that in all thefe cafes, the proceeding was called 
per afifam, and per recognitionem ; and the perfons compofing it were 
called jaratores, jurati, recognitores afife; and collectively aff/2, and 
recegnitio: only the twelve jurors in queftions of right: were diftin- 
guithed with the appellation of wagna.afifa; probably’becaufe they 
were krights,'and were brought together alfo with more ceremony, 
being not fummoned immediately by: the fheriff, as the others were, 
but eleéted by four knights, who for that purpofe had been fummoned 
by the fheriff. We are alfo told, that the law by which thefe pro- 
ceedings were direéted, had ordained.a very heavy penalty on jurors 
who were convicted of having {worn falfely in any of. the above in- 
ftances. a WRF Bids y) : , ‘ { 

“ Tavs fat of one fpecies of this:trial by twelve men, which was 
calledg/i/a. It likewite appears, that the oath.of tveive:jurdrs we 
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reforted to in other inftances than thofe provided for by this famous 
law of Henry II. and then this proceeding was faid to be per yara- 
tam patri@, or vicineti, per inguifitionem, per juramentum lezalium 
hominum: this was no other.than that which we before mentioned 
to have gained ground by ufage and cufiom. This trial by jary 
was fometimes ufed in quettions of property; but, it fhould feem, 
more fréquently in matters of a criminal nature. | 

‘ Tne earlieft mention of atrial by jury, that bears a near refem- 
blance to that which this proceeding becaine in aftér-times, is in the 
Conftitutions of Clarendon before fpoketi of. It is there dire¢ted, 
that, fhould nobody appear to accufe an offender before the arch- 
deacon, then the fheriff, at the requeft of the bifhop, factet surare 
duodecim legales homines de vicineto, ceu de villd, quod inde veritatem 
jecundum confcientiam fuam manifefiabunt, The firft notice-of any re- 
‘cognition, or aifife, is likewife in thefe Conftitutions; where it is 
directed, that, fhould a queftion arife, whether land was lay or ec- 
clefiattical property, recaguitione duodecim legalium bomihum per capi- 
talis jupftitie confiderationem terminabitur, utrum, Sc. this was A. D. 
1164. Again, in the ftatute of Northampton, A. D. 1176, (which 
isfaid to be a republication of fomie ftatutes made at Clarendon, per- 
haps at the fame time the above-mentioned provifions were made 
about ecelefiaftical matters) the juftices are directed, in cafe a lord 
thouldjdeny to the -heir the feifin of his deceafed anceftor, faciant 
inde’ fieri nesegestionety per, duodecim legales homines, qualem fejfinam de- 
funétus inde habuit die qud fuit vivus et mortuus; and alfo facian? fieri 
recognitionem de apesfis factis fuper afffam, tempore quo the king came 
into England, after the peace made between him and his fon. We 
fee here very plainly defcribed, three of the aflifes of which fo much 
will be faid hereafter; the xy &F utrum fodum fit laicum ani ecclefiaf- 
ticum; the afifa mortis anteccfforis; and the afffa nove difeifine. 

‘ Acarn, in the ftatute of ‘Northampton, there: is mention. of a 


perfon reffatus de murdro per facramentum duodecim militumde hundredo, | 


and peri factameatum duodecim liber orurs legalinm bominum, > 

‘ Tuus have we endeavoured ta,trace the origin aad hiftory of 
the trial by tevelve. men frwprn, to {peak the truth, down..to- the time 
of Glanville : a further and more particular account of it we ‘fhall 
defer, till we come to fpeak more minutely of the, proceedings of 
COURS SEMIS HMC... RTE gta ton 

With regard, to language and compofition the Author ‘is 
highly defe€tive and cenfurable. “He 1s no’ where elegant, 
exhibits no ‘marks of Cultivation: or tafté, atid -is'* wniform- 
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Aart. V1. de Enquiry into the Caufes of the Infidelity and Scepsici/ 
of the Times: With, occafional (0 Baap Ww is 
Herbert, Shaftefbury, Bolingbrokey Hume, Gibbon, &c. &c. 
By John Ogilvie, D.D, 8vo. 5s. boards, Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 

N the prefent fate of the. controverfy with unbelievers, 
the appearance of Dr. Ogilvie may be confidered as an 
advantage. Thofe perfons who have reprehended the cau- 
tious infinuations of Mr. Gibbon, to, the difadvantage of 

Chriftianity, have ufed common arguments, or have been 

illiberal or acrimonious in the application of them. Mr. 

Gibbon’s Hiftory, from the novelty of the fubje&t (in the 

Englifh language), and from a kind of pomp and fplendour 

in his diétion, 1s a work much read. It probably occurred 

to. Dr. Ogilvie, that an antidote to the venom of this 
work, fhould be prefented in fomething more important 
than a pamphict. He accordingly undertook the prefent 

Enquiry on the rape plan : He points out thofe caufes 

of infidelity which arife from an artful mifinterpretation of 

the Chriftian fcheme ; from an abufe of the Minifters of re- 
ligion, and in general, of the paftoral office; and from the 
ropenfities, paffions, and faculties of the human mind. 

He en confiders the Chriftian fcheme as the fubje& of tci- 
entific refearch ; as containing the moft perfe& moral fyf- 
tem ;. as DAving enlarged the bounds of human knowledge; 
as the means of foftening the ferosity of man, and promot- 
ing civilization; and as having fubftituted for illiberal 
prejudices, enlarged and rational views of the. divine govern- 
ment. 

Chriftien principles, thus reprefonted, are exhibited in 

the fucceeding feétions as they are mutilated, perverted, and 
efaced jn the writings ‘of modern Deifts and Sceptics by 

the arts of fophiftry, ridicule, and abufe. It is to thefe 

points, that the fubjec&t of the prefent work direéts our im- 

mediate attention. For the Author fuppofes, the prevalence 

of infidelity and fcepticifm, to be aftribed to the inflycnc: 
of thofe,arts, and to their fuceefsful application. aon 

With this view f{pecimens are given of the, pointed ridi- 
cule of Voltaire, the defcriptive fatire of Shaftefbury, the 

mpous declamation of Bolingbroke, and the philofophi- 
cal difquifition of Hume : and obfervations made to difcre- 
dit them. 

In order to imprefs his arguments forcibly on the mind, 
he recapitulates them ; and concludes the whole with an ad- 
drefs to unbelievets. As he feems to have colleéted [is 


powers to give animation and intereft to this addrets, ° 
cannot 
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cannot better fhew our difpofition.to introduce him favour» 
ably to the public, than by giving’a quotation from: it. 

** If then the laws of Chriftianity, and many of its inftitutions, 
“ tend to promote virtuous practice, and to advance the interefts of 
“ mankind, are-you, Gentlemen, I would afk, well employed, who 
“ endeavour to undermine this fabric, without erecting any: ftruc- 
“ ture in its place of adequate excellence and utility > *Phis furely 
‘“‘ may be faid with ftriét propriety of fceptical philofophers, of 
‘‘ whom the moderns, like their ancient predeceflors, are emploved 
* in contemplating objects of which they cannot determine the rea- 
“lity*. The confolations of religion, and’ more particularly of 
* that religion by which lite and immortality are brought to hight, 
‘whether juftly or not, are highly valued by many of your fel- 
“low men. Let us grant that thefe men are the flaves of fuper- 
“ {tition ; that all cheir notions are chimerical ; in fhort, that they 
* are fafeinated by fpells, conjurations, or what youwill. The 
“ objects of their faith, haw unfubftantial foever, tend to render 
“them juft, pious, humble, beneficent, humane. What right 
“ have you then. to overcaft with the clouds of fufpicion and of dif 
“ may, a path in which men have proceeded formerly, under fo 
“ much light, and in fuch perfect fecurity ? Why fhould you a- 
“ wake them from a dream wherein they enjoy fo much fatisfaétion, 
“ and of which the effects are obvioufly beneficial ?, And by what 
“ arguments can you reconcile this conduct to any principle of rea- 
“ fon or of philofophy ? 

* You profefs, Gentlemen, to be admirers of the fages of Greece 
“and Rome. And it is confeffed that thofe men, having eftablifh- 
“ ed no /cheme of moral principles by univerfal confentt, wandered of- 
“ten in the labyrinth of fceptical fluctuation. Let us however 
“ compare, in a fingle inftance, the fentiments of two eminent mo- 
“ dern philofophers, upon the moft important of all fubjects, the 
** immortality of the foul, witlr thofe hse illuftrieus ancient. We 
“ fhall find, that what the former fet themfelves to difprove, and 
to expofe to ridicule, the latter indulges as anidea that is preg- 
“ nant with the higheft confolation. We have already feen, that 
“ gne author puts this doétrine upon a footing with “ the tales 
“of children, and with the amufement af men who play at foot- 
* ball¢.” Another would ferioufly perfuade his countrymen, who 
“ have been bred in the belief of this do¢trine, that, “* while we 
“ are alive, we preferve the capacity of thinking, as we do of mov- 
“ing, Se. When we are dead, allthefe faculties are dead with 
* us§.” On the contrary, the Reman orator and philofopher en- 
“ tertains with tranfport the delightful idea of immortality. This 
* idea he wifheth to cherifh as being well founded; and fhould it be 
“ falfe, he defires not to be undeceived. Ale vero deleMat, idque pri- 
“ mum ita effe; deinde, etiam fi non fit, mili tamen perfuaderi veline, 
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** How different was the opinion of Cicero on this fubjedt, from 
** that of your champions Shaftefbury and Bolingbroke! ‘The il. 
** juftrious Roman cannot part with a doétrine of which his own 
** reafon fuggeited the probable evidence. Our modern _philofo. 
= phers, on the other hand, far from fupporting fo idle and child. 
** ifh a notion among thofe who have been taught to receive it, em. 
** ploy all their powers to eradicate a principle that is fubverlive of 
** enlarged fentiment, and unlicenfed practice. Studying perhaps 
** to inculcate the virtue of humility, they inform him who is elat- 
** ed with an imagined pre-eminence over other creatures, and who 
‘** would regulate his conduct by this pre-eminence, that the mo. 
** ment at which the vital organ thall ceafe to vibrate, will transfer 
** this fuperiority to the reptile that 1s pampered on his fpoils !” 

Upon the whole, this work appearing at a time when the 
principles of Chriflianity are affailed by very powerful .ad- 
verfaries, is @ proof of the Author’s own conviction in the 
caufe he fupports, and from the manner in which he has 
executed his tafk, refle&ts fome degree of credit on his 
abilities. His performance therefore will be held in efti- 
mation by pious men, and fhould be read, not only by 
thofe who have occafion to be well-grounded in the doc- 
trines of Jefus Chrift which they profefs, but by thofe 
alfo, who affeét to {coff at, and difbelieve, the divine au- 
thority of that religion which they have never deeply con- 
fidered, and confequently do not underftand. 


—— i. 


Art. VII. Aa Enquiry into the Principles of Ecclefiafical Pa- 
tronage and ih a in which are contained Views of the In- 
fluence of this Patronage on the Manners and Characters of the 


People. Divided into three Parts. 12mo. 2s. boards. Donaldfon, 
_ Edinburgh. ? 


HE prefent is an ezra of reformation, or, in other 

words, of revolution. That fpirit of refiftance and 
independence, which originated in North America, has 
pervaded every part of the Britifh empire. But this fpirit 
operated, and itill operates differently in the different coun- 
tries of which that empire is. compofed. The Americans 
contended for liberty ; the Britifh fubje&s in Bengal petiti- 
oned the Houfe of Commons for -trials:in ‘civil caules by 
jury ; the Irth infitted on being governed by themfelves ; 
the Englith® require ceconomy in government and equal re- 
prefentation of the people in Parliament. While every 0- 
ther part of the empire looks for fome civil advantage, the 
Rood people of Scotland feize the opportunity to Crave the 
liberty of ‘chuffng their own ecclefiaftics’ A powerful 
party in the Scottifh, Kirk encourages and fupports the 
people in this laitti. Lah year, this party deputed a ve- 
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ry eloquent and popular Minifter, who, being defcended 
from an Highland Laird and a Country School-mafter, pof- 
fefles the pride of the one, and the pedantry of the other, 
to perfuade the Marquis of Rockingham to abolifh ecclefi- 
aftical patronage, The Orator made a long fpeech to the 
Minifter in vain. But fill, it would feem, the clamour a- 
gainft pre/entations is loud. ‘To increafe this flame is the ob- 


jet of the performance before us. 


The Author, who aflumes the. royal ftile of the plural 
number, has divided a publication of 194 pages into three 
arts, each of which is fubdivided into a great number of 
teftiand, He is indeed fo formal, that he thinks it necef- 
fary to make an apology te giving a definition of terms 
not generally underftood. All that is objected by the po- 
pular divines in Scotland, he has digefted with great me- 
thod. There is, however, nothing new or original in his 
book, except fome analogies, by which he endeavours to 
prove, that patronages are not only a grievance, but an 
abfurdity. A few examples of the analogical reafoning of 
this Writer, will difplay at once his principles and his ca- 
pacity.— Ihe friends of patronage maintain, that it is ab- 
furd for an ignorant multitude to chufe their own teachers. 
In anfwer to this argument, the Author obferves, page 154, 
(for here it is really neceflary to be particular) that ‘* Cler- 
gymen-are not properly {peaking teachers, but public lage 
chofen to difpenfe and celebrate the ordinances of religion.”’ 
At page 87, c affirms, that the relation between prieft and 
people, is juft fuch a relation as fubfifts between hufband 
and wife ; and that ‘* were a patron to aflume the power of 
appointing a wife to every man in the parifh, this power 
might be defended upon the fame grounds, and with as much 
appearance of juftice, as that of appointing a Minifter.”’ 
~ Upon thefe analogical arguments, we obferve, 1. That it 
is evident the Author makes wife and fervant fynonimous 
terms. Ifhe is a married man, we hope he does not car 
all his do€trines into praétice. 2. Ifa minifter of the gof- 
pel be only a fervant, a machine for difpenfing religious or- 
dinances, Why does this Writer lay fuch ftrefs on his prin- 
ciples, moral character, and intellectual endowments? 3. If 
aminifter be a wife to his parifhioners, it follows that the 
rap fhould lead the paftor, not the paftor the people. 

or is it not faid in the fifth chapter of the Epiltle of Paul 
the Apoftle, to the Ephefians, and twenty-fecond verfe, 
“ Wives, fubmit bes eee unto your own hufbands, as 
unto the Lord, for the hufbarid is the head of the wife, even 
as Chrift is the head of the church.” 

Were the friends of patronage to reafon analogically, Jike 
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this Writer, they: might, agreeably enough-to the tenour of 
the facred Scriptures, -maintain that patronage is a civil 
right, and that whoever builds ‘a church, and -beftows land; 
and revenues for'the fupport of the minifter, is well-intitled 
to appoirit a minifter, agreeably to the maxim, patronun 
Factunt des, -edificatio, fundus. ‘Vhe Author of ‘the ‘Inquiry 
overturns this maxim by obferving:- that it is a ‘Popifh dodrim, 

This extraordinary reformer cenfures ‘patrons for their 
négle&t to eftablifh ‘a venerable council, in which -candi- 
dates for'the miniftry might be allowed ** to make pub. 
lic trials of their elocution, learning, and abilities.” Sack 
a council, ‘he fays, might be compofed of ‘* charatters the 
moft celebrated for ‘tafte, learning, and abilities, invited 
and collc&ed ‘from:all parts of the kingdom, both from a. 
mong'the laity and the clergy.” > 

Fhe only portion of this performance (although: the Av- 
thor does ‘not»want fharpnefs and vivacity )' that is worthy the 
atterition of ‘a gentleman, is that'from the 13th to the 17th 
page, ‘which fhews’ the conne&ion between the enthufiafm 
of ' religion*and civil liberty ; but for this we muft refer the 
reader to the-work itfelf. 





Art. VIL. ‘Yorberni Bergman Sciagraphia Regni Mirieralis feeundun 
qincnia Proxima Digefti. -Liphe (S Deflavie. 12m0. -1783, 
ec non Londini. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘Murray. 
A Sketch of the Mineral Kingdom ; digefted according to the Cont: 
tuent Parts of the Subftances that compofe it. By: Sir Torbem 
Bergman. 


X 71TH fuch reverence is the name of Bergman pro- 
yy. nounced,-and-with fuch avidity are his - writings 
fought by natural-philofophers, that. we confider. our being 
able to lay fo. early -an account of the prefent Treatife be- 
fore the public .as a fortunate circumftance. ‘Fhat it has 
been fent into the world fo foon muft be -aferibed to acci- 
dent. Mr. Ferber of Leipfic,. to: whom it: was communi- 
cated in manufcript, requcited permiffion to, publifh it ; the 
author at firft hefitated! to comply with lis friend’s requett. 
“When however he confidered that.a perfe&t arrangement 0! 
fo many individuals. could not yet. be expected ;. that the 
corretions fupplied by time might be inferted in fubfequent 
editions ; aiid that his effay would be more fpeedily amended 
by the remarks of many chymifts, than» by his -own labow! 
and refieftions, he-no longer withheld. his affent. 

-The principles upon which he has conftruéted his fyftem 
appear judicious and rational. Afterhaving dhewn the infuthe- 
ency of the external appearance, he obfervesthat ‘¢ the clailes. 
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gericra, atid fpecies, fhould ‘be-détermitied from the compofi- 


tion eonlag paneer but the varieties from the external ‘ap- 
Suic 


pearatice. h ‘a fyftem unites the advantages of the ‘two 
methods. ‘The‘compounds fhould'be fet under the genus 
of the -ptinciple Which is'moft abundant in'them. Chus 
fuppofe A and ‘B to be the conttituent -parts, and A to 
‘weigh more than B, the'fubftarice formed‘by the combina- 
tion fhould be placed ‘under the igenus-‘of'the former. This 
‘rule is, ‘however, liable to exceptions. For of all fab- 
ftances, the properties ate not ¢qually intenfe, if ‘I ‘may fo 
‘exprefs it. Some ‘have ‘qudlities fo prominent as'to itnprefs 
‘their character*upon the «whole mafs, ‘though they are infe- 
‘rior in‘quantity. ‘This circumftance fhould determine the 
diftribution. ~-Such is ’the ‘cafe with clay and magnefia, 
‘which ate'not only never found pute, but are generally in 
lefs proportion than the other principles. If, therefore, the 
‘general'rule fhould be rigoroufly adhered 'to, thefe primitive 
‘earths would not ‘be placed ‘arhong' the genera -at-all, which 
‘would be ‘abfurd. The precife' bounds ’ate, however, very 
difficult to be ’afcertained. ‘The value likewife ‘muft be at- 
tended to. ‘Orés containing gold'and filver, are claffed un- 
‘der the noble metals, ‘though other hetéregeneous matters 
fhould ‘make up above three-fourths of their'weight, ‘Py- 
rites, not to adduce any mote inftaticés, ts' placed under the 


} genus of. rohke? though ‘the ‘iron greatly ‘exceeds it in 


weight. ‘Laftly, the folid principle is ‘generally’ made ‘the 
‘bafis, though the menftruum:is in gfeatér quantity fome- 
times. ‘Thus'vitriolated magnefia has its name derived from 
the earth, though the acid exceeds it in ‘weight, and-fo on 
‘with refpe& toalum, ¢ypfum, &c.” | 

1e Author’ next' proceeds to the divifion of the mineral 
‘kingdom’ into‘ claffes. ‘His claffes are ‘four; falts, earths, 
bitumiens, and metals. The falts are divided into acids, 
‘alkalis,: neutral, ‘middle ‘earthy, and'middle metallic falts. 
The clafs*of earths contains five genera, the terra pondero- 
fa, taltarédus éarth, magnefia, clay, -atid filicedus ‘earth. 
‘Under bitumens we find three genera, ‘fulphur, petroleum, 
and the diamond. The metallic fubftances‘are the fame as 
thofe ufually enumerated, if we except the addition of man- 
ganefe, ‘magnefium, tothe number. The volume concludes 
with two ‘appendixés, ‘one containing an arrangement of fub- 
ftances mote compound than thofe before- enumerated, the 
other refpeéts petrefactions. 

Such are the “general outlines of a plan fimpler and ‘more 
beautiful than any preceding mineralogift has formed. Of 
the manner in'which ‘each topic is treated, our Readers’ ‘will 
acquire a very diftin&t idea frem the following ey ae 
46 R- 
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“* Arsenic. The fpecific gravitwof the radical acid is 3,391; 
of white arfenic, 3,706 ; of vitrified arfenic, 5000; and of the 
regulus, 8,308. ‘Lhe muriatic acid and aqua regia diffolve it 
very negatly the vitriolic requires a boiling heat, vinegar 
attacks only the calx, but the nitrous not only carries of 
a quantity of phlogifton denoted by 109, by which mean; 
the metal is calcined, but a fufficient quantity affifted bya 
proper degree of heat, _dephlogifticates the calx itfelf, fo 
that we ‘obtain the acid of arfenic uncombined. | This 

henomenon deferves particular attention, as it feems to 
unfold the general nature of metals: for it is agreeable 
enough to analogy to fuppofe, that every metal contains 2 
radical acid of peculiar properties, which is coagulated into 
the form of a.calx, by means of a certain portion of phlo- 
gifton, and that a greater quantity of this principle reduces 
it into a metallic ftate ; but the radical acid retains the coa- 
gulating. portion of phlogifton much more powerfully than 
what is moreover-requifite for its faturation. The {everal 
metallic acids however attract both portions with unequal 
degrees of force. Thus the noble metals cannot be cal- 
cined by the dry way, and only by acid menftrura; but all 
the reft lofe the portion of phlogifton, which faturates them 
in heat, though more or lefs readily. I have obferved eleven 
diftin&t gradations of refiftance. Gold is precipitated by 
every other metal, if we except perhaps platina, which | 
think fhould be thus explained.. ‘The calx of gold by virtue 
of a ftronger attraétion robs every other. metal of its phlo- 
gifton, lofes its. folubility, and is precipitated in a metallic 
form ; hence in the feries of the metals the fecond place at 
leaft belongs to gold. Platinum is thrown down by all the 
metals, lefs however diftinétly by gold.; therefore the firft 
place ought to be affigned it, and fo onas [ have taken care 
to mention in the character of each metal. - Nickel, cobalt, 
iron, manganefe, and zinc do not precipitate one another, 
and therefore occupy the eleventh and loweft place. 

To obtain the radical acids pure, it is neceflary to over- 
come their attraction for the coagulating portion of phlo- 
gifton.. Ifever the induftry of chemitts fhall effe& this, I 
truit that metallurgy will be. wonderfully improved ; but tt 
will be avery difficult point to accomplifh. I know that 
analogy ihould be trufted with great caution, but its proper 
_.ufe is certainly to fuggeft new experiments, Hitherto the 
experiment has only fucceeded with arfenic, .and it is worth 
wemarking that this metal which occupies the fifth place with 
refpect.to the‘faturating portion. of phlogifton, is inferior © 
allin the force of attraction by which it retains the coagylat- 
‘wg portion. . Ae eats) : . : 
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It is capable of fufion, but muft be at once expofed to 
the proper degree of heat, leit it fhould be calcined and tu- 
blimed. When the regulus is fet upon a plate of iron heat- 
ed to. a certain degree, it takes fire, and is converted into a 
calx, diffufing an alliaceous odour. 

Native ARsENic combined with iron. 
Cronftedt. Min. 239. I have never yet found it free from a 
mixture with iron. 
Native ARsSENIc combined with filver, 
Calciforn AxsEntc, fimply deprived of phlogitton. 
Cronft. Min. 240. 
ArsENtIc mineralized by fulphur. 

Cronftedt. 241. Auripigmentum, Rifigallum. 
ARsENIc with iron, mineralized by fulphur. 
Cronft. 243. A. Pyrites arfenicalis. 

In his Preface, the Author mentions a new and very cu- 
rious faét, which we will not withhold from our Readers. He 
has difcovered a method of precipitating the ponderous earth, 
by means of phlogifticated alkali. Hence, he fufpects it to 
be a metallic calx ; and from many marks of refembiance, 
the calx of lead; but having never been able to reduce it, 
he thinks it ought yet to be clailed among the earths. But, 
in order to afcertain this point, and to improve his {fyitem 
in general, he promifes to beitow gieat labour and atten- 
tion ; and hopes in ‘confequence, that he fhall be able in 
time to render it more complete. ‘To recommend this trea- 
tie to our Readers would be fuperfluous.. The great and 
deferved celebrity of the Upfal Profeffor wil! no doubt be 
fufficient, to induce every naturalift and chymitt to confider 
it carefully and candidly. 





Art. 1X, The general Prevaleace of the Worfbip of Human Spirits, in 
the ancient Heathen Nations, afferted and proved. By Flugh Far- 
mer. 8vo, 7s. boards. Buckland. 


eee is a mutual influence of religion on literature, 
A and of literature on religion. It was the religious {pi- 
rit chiefly, that prompted the revival of letters. Men of 
ingenuity, leifure, and a turn to devotion, when they were 
ftruck with the vices and the errors of the chutch of Rome, 
had recourfe to learning and argumentation, as the only means 
they could eppofe to an authority which had blinded and 
enflaved the nations. An appeal was made to the light of 
ancient times ; the doftrines of the church of Rome we:e 
canvafled with freedom, and its unbounded power was fhewn 
to be founded in ufurpation. The abettors of the Cazhotic 
luperftition, at firft declined to appeal to the tribunal of 
Nc. Rey. Vol. 1. May 1783. Dd © anti- 
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antiquity and of reafon, and attempted by an air of autho- 
rity, to filence their daring opponents. But the progreffive 
{fpirit of enquiry obliged them to quit the fhade - under 
which they endeavoured to conceal the origin of their tenets 
and pretenfions, and to fubmit them to the examination of 
reafon. The Catholic priefts, in felf-defence, were oblig- 
ed to explore the writings of antiquity, and ecclefiaftical 
controverfy fharpened the enquiries of antiquaries, philolo- 
gifts, and philofophers. 

The viciffitudes of philolophy have, agreeably to thefe 
obfervations, in all periods of the Chriftian church, intro- 
troduced viciffitudes into the explanations that have been 
given, the comments that have been made, and the theories 
that have been founded on the facred Scriptures. From 
the writings of theologians, an accurate obferver might 
afcertain the periods of the reigns of the moft eminent 
philofophers, whether metaphyfical gr natural: of Arittotle, 
of Aquinas, Sccrus, Clarke, Locke, &c. of Ptolemy, Pa- 
racelfus, Defcartes, Bacon, and Newton. The connec- 
tion between the Chriftian religion and a fpirit of ingui- 
ry into antiquity ; as alfo that between tlie theories of phi- 
Jofophers and the {peculations of theologians, is ftrikingly 
illuftrated by the writings of the learned and igenious Mr. 
Farmer. ke 

The unity of the deity at the time Mr. Farmer received 
his education and formed his opinions, was not only a 
a doétrine of the Chrittian church, but of natural philofo- 
phy. The exiftence of one fupreme firft caufe or mover of 
all things, acting throughout the whole of his works with 
defign, but with perfeét freedom, Sir Ifaac Newton confi- 
dered as the eafieft folution of the great phenomena of the 
univerfe. An expreffion of this great man, equally bold 
and fublime, but which the piety of fome fcrupulous men 
has cenfured as fomewhat free and irreverent, emphatically 
expreffes his ideas on this grand fubje&t. The deity he calls 
the Sen/orium of the univerfe. Similar ideas were entertain- 
ed by Marsrancue, and by thofe philofophers who con- 
template God as the immediate agent throughout the world; 
and all the mechanical powers, as well as the inftinéts of 
animals, as the immediate impulfe of the fupreme being, or 
as ats of divine volition. 

‘© He ceafelefs works alone 
‘* And yet alone feems not to. work.” 
THOMSON. 

Such being the ftate of philofophy, Mr. Farmer com- 
pofed and publifhed, ‘* Differtations on Miracles :” the 
grand purport of which was, to thew that nothing fuperna 
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tural had, at any period, been done by inferior agents, and 
to refolve all miracles into the agency of God. 

The progrefs of the philofophical {pirit, has led Chriftian 

divines to give bere en explications of many difficult 
paflages in the facred Scriptures. What to common readers 
appear the plain relations of eee they view in the light 
ofallezory. Thus, the ftoic philofophers, in the reign of 
Auguitus, and fucceeding emperors, allegorized-the Heathen 
Mythology. We are very far from inftituting any indecent 
and unjuit comparifon. {n both cafes we only remark the 
progreflive influence of philofophy. 
' In conformity to this fpirit of philofophy, Mr. Farmer 
has given the world a very beautiful, and ingenious account 
of the temptation of Jefus Chrift in the Wildernefs. The 
temptations he confiders as a fcenick reprefentation {not in 
a_dream, buta vifion) of our Saviour’s life. 

The work now under Review, bears marks of being 
written 1m a philofophical age : and all the writings of Mr. 
Farmer difplay an admirable knowledge of antient times. 

The prefent publication,is only a part of 2 more com- 
prehenfive plan; which is, firft, to fhew the general pre- 
valence of the worfhip of human fpirfts in the ancient 
heathen world. Secondly, to inquire into the grounds of 
this and every other fpecies of idolatry, or into the prin- 
ciples upon which the whole fyftem of polytheifm was built. 

hirdly, @o confider the high antiquity of idolatry, and 
more efpecially of that {pecies of it, the worfhip of humana 
gods. And, Fourthly, to examine how far the reprefenta- 
tion of the pagan gods, in Scripture, agrees with that made 
of them in the writings of the heathens; or, how far the 
two accounts mutually illuftrate and confirm cach other. 

The firft of thefe articles alone, is the fubje& of the 
prefent publication: and, as the Author labours to eftablifh 
it upon evidence independent-of the reft ; fo it may be con- 
fidered as a diftin& treatife, fuch as might have been pub- 
lifhed by itfelf, though no other were to follow. But the 
other articles we are informed, are in a ftate of great prepa- 
ration for the prefs. 

Mr. ‘Farmer, in a ‘long Introduction fhews, in a ve 
convincing manner, the importance of his fubjeét ; and hav- 
ing ftated, and cleared from mifreprefentations, the account 
he had given, in his Differtation on Miracles of the hea- 
then gods ; he proceeds to prove, from the teftimonies of 
the heathens, that human fpirits were worfhipped both in 
barbarous and polifhed nations. And having adduced fuch 
Proofs of this fpecies of idolatry as chiefly refpe& particular 
ations, he offers others of a more general nature, and fuch 
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as almoft equally refpe& the far greater part of the antient 
world. Thefe he draws from two fources : from the tefti- 
— of the antients, and from certain uncontroverted 
acts, 

The Author undoubtedly proves his pofition ; and by an 
admirable difpay of learning evinces, that the worfhip of 
human {pirits was very generally prevalent in the ancient 
heathen world. And in the courfe of this copious range of 
evidence, the Reader is amufed by a vaft variety of curious 
and interefting particulars refpedting the hiftory, manners, 
cuftoms, and opinions of many different nations. The ori- 
gin of the generality of the European nations is thus briefly 
defcribed by Mr. Farmer. 

* As to Europe, it will not be improper to begin with obferving, 
that this continent was by fome called Celtica ; a name which it 
derived from the Celtes, the defcendants “of the Cimbri, part of 
whom came from Babylon into the weftern parts of the world. Un- 
der the term, Celtes, were comprehended all thofe nations which 
were fomctimes diftinguifhed by the name of Scythians, Celto-Scy- 
thians, Gete, Gallacians, Gallégrecians, Celtiberians, Teutones, 
Germans, and Gauls. They were fpread from the fea-fhores of Bri- 
tain and Gaul, as far as the Palus Mzotis, at the-extremity of the 
Euxine fea; and from the fouthernmott parts of Spain to the nor- 
thern fea, which lies off Archangel in Ruffia.. And if we except 
the fouthern parts of Italy, Greece, and the ifles of the A®gean fea, 
all Europe may be juftly faid to have been peopled by the ancient 
Cimbri, or (as they were foon afterwards called) Celt,’ 

In refpeé& to entertainment, the beft part of this work is, 
that which draws general proofs of the worfhip of human 
fpirits amongft the antient heathens, from Facts. The 
proof, which our Author brings of his general pofition, 
from the heathen fepulchres, is ingenious and interefting in 
no {mall degree. 

* There has already been occafion to obferve, that facrifices and 
libations were offered in honour of a// the dead at the places of their 
interment. Children were compelled by law to perform thefe rites 
to their parents ; and, where there were no children, heirs were 
laid under the fame obligation to do it. : 

_ * No wonder, then, that religious honours fhould be paid to per- 
fons diftinguifhed by their rank or merit. Alexander and Hephet- 
tion offered facrifices at the tombs of Achilles and the Trojan he- 
roes upon the plains of Troy. : 

‘ The tombs of the ancients were fometimes built of ftone, and 
called Karns; but were more commonly conical mounds of earth, 
well known here in England by the name of darrows, which were 
raited over the dead body, or, in cafe of it’s being burned, over the 
bones and afhes. Thefe tumuli, or fepulehral mounds, were fome- 
times built iA the fhape of altars, undoubtedly that they might be 
ufed as fuch, as they alfo often were when not made in this particu: 
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* But, tn moft cafes, altars, diftinct from the facred mounds, 
were raifed near them for the purpofe of worfhip. The Trojans e- 
rected to Polydore not only a large tomb er mound of earth, but al- 
tars likewife, and facrificed to his manes. Andromache alfo raifed 
a vacant tomb, and confecrated two altars to Hector. 

* Amongft perfons elevated above the level of the vulgar there 
was a great ditinétion made, not only with refpeét to thé magiifi- 
cence of their feptichres, but alfo in regard to the worfhip that was 
paidthem. Herodotus relates of the Amathufians, that they were 
admonifhed by an oracle, to Jacrifice annnally to Onefilus as to a heros 
To Phillippus, of Crotona, the Egiftans erected the monument of a 
hero upon bis tomb, and propitiated him «vith facrifices.s When heroes 
were exalted to the rank of gods, they were ftill more honourably 
diftinguifhed. To what has bet alteady faid upon this fubject I 
here add, that Caftor and Pollux received equal honours with their 
gods: which implies that their honours were fuperior to thofe paid 
to heroes. The taphos, or tomb, of Jupiter, built by the Magne 
fians, who thought he was buried in their country, was a ftructure 
worthy of admiration ; and every one knows he was the fupreme ob- 
je&t of religious worfhip amongit the feveral nations of Greece: 

¢ Princes and great commanders had their fepulchres dignified 
by @ cromlech, which was compofed of a large flat ftone, in or neat 
a horizontal pofition, fupported by ereét ftones. The word denotes 
a confecrated fione or table. The repatts provided for the dead (con- 
fitting commonly of vegetables, bread, and egos) were called filicer- 
nia, or fappers upon.a fone, Thefe ftone-tables were altars, not merel 
on account of their form, as fome fuppofe, but alfo on account of their 
ufe ; the fupper placed upon them being an offering to the dié 
manes. A learned writer allows, that the places round about them 
were the fcenes of the parentalia, or where the dead were worfhip- 
ped. Now, as this worfhip confifted, in part, in the celebration 
of a feaft, it is natural to fuppofe, that the cromlech was the ta- 
ble or altar on which was laid that part of it which was defigned for 
the ufe of the departed. 

* A very learned writer contends, that cromlechs and barrows 
were not places where the Gods were buried, but only where they 
were worlhipped. When fpeaking of thofe mounds, in Greece, 
that were fenced round witn a border of ftone-work, upon the top 
of which a large ftone was placed, he fays, They were looked upon 
as pe the dead: but were high altars, with their facred ty, 
which had been erefked for divine worfhip in the moft early times. The 
taba, (taphoi,) he affitms, were not tombs, but conical mounds of earth, 
es which, in the firfl ages, offerings were made by fire. He reprefents 
thé facred tupha of the Perfians as being /e¢ apart as puratheia, 


for the celebration of the rites of this element, The word (te?) tg- 


phos ts fometimes ufed, in a large fenfe, for a hillock; but it was, 
fays Mr. Bryant, interpreted by the Greeks @ tomb. And adopting 
itin this limited fenfe, “ they formed a notion of their gods hav- 
“ing been buried in every place where there was a tumulus to their 

“ honour.”* 
* According to our author, tathos, faph, or tuph, feems to have 
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been a word current in many countries. Now, might it not denote 2 
fepulchral mound in other nations as well as ig Greece ? That it 
was mifinterpreted by the Grecks, and by them alone, is a point 
which has not been proved, and ought not to be taken for granted. 
Belides, how insprobable is it, that they fhould adopt this term into 
their own language, without learning the meaning of it, efpecially 
as it was in fuch conymon ufe in the nations around them ? Our 
author affirms, that the practice of raifing the taphoi, or mounds, 
in queftion, was tranfmitted from the Egyptians into Greece ; and 
that many of them were raifed in different parts of that country by 
the Amonians. Now if neither any inftru¢tion in the meaning of 
the term, nor even famples of the thing intended by it, could enable 
the Greeks to underfland it, though the plaineft in all their lan- 
guage, their ftupidity is without a parallel, and difcovered itfelf on 
more fubjects than the names of the foreign gods. After all, if 
the Greeks were miftaken, in fuppofing that the gods had been bu- 
ried in the places where there were tumuli to their honour, they 
could not have fallen into fuch a miftake, if they had not firft learn- 
ed, (from the Egyptians, and others,) that the gods had been 
men. 

* If we only confider the nature of the cromlechs, we fhall foon 
be convinced that they could not ferve as altars for facrifical fires ; 
becaufe no fire could be kindled wpon them fufficient to confume the 
victim without {corching the officiating prieft ; becaufe few, if any, 
of them, could bear the intenfenefs ot the facrifical fire ; and be- 
caufe the table-ftone of fome of them was fo very. gibbous, that no 
prieft could ftand on it, either to tend the fire or qverfee the con- 
fumption of the victim. ‘Their fize, and form, and quality, con- 
clude equally againit the notion of their being defigned for the cele- 
bration of the rites of fire. 

-* That the conical mounds of raifed earth were fepulchres, and 
the cromlechs fepulchral tables or altars, on which oblations of food 
were made to the dead, cannot well be doubted by thofe who re- 
flect, that the barrow was one of the moft ancient and common me- 
thods of interring the dead; that the cromlechs are found upon, 
and often furrounded with barrows ; that the common people cal- 
led them grave-ffones ; that a {mall brook near this kind of monu- 
ment is called s4r ford of the graves ; that the ‘* area underneath the 
*¢ guoit is very near the dimenfions of the human body and every 
** kind of farcophagus of the ancients”; and laftly, that under- 
neath or nearthefe monuments are found vaults, and human bones, 
and afhes. 

‘ It may be obferved, farther, that circular monuments allo, 
whether open or inclofed, were often fepulchral: and that fome ot 
thefe circles were diftinguifhed by a cromlech, which certainly was 
an appendage to fepulchres. Such monuments, according to Mr. 

€, are found not only in Britain, and in the adjacent iiles, 

but in Ireland, France, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and other 
countries. And Mr. Bryant himfelf has proved, from Paufanias 
and Strabo, ‘what might be more fully confirmed, that the Greeks 
had many facred mounds of earth, and monuments, which they 
(who certainly were the moft competent Judges) regarded as ov 
tombs 
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tombs of departed heroes. It is natural to fuppofe, that thofe co- 
nical mounds alfo, which have been jound in Egypt, in Perfia, at 
Troas, and other places, and are taken notice of 7 Mr. Bryant, 
were in like manner receptacles of the dead, notwithftanding what 
has been advanced tothe contrary. Clemens Alexandrinus informs 
us, that the places of fepulture which the Heathens worfbipped were too 
numerous to be counted, 

From the facts that have been ttated we may infer the general 

revalence of the worfhip of human {pirits over the heathen world. 
All fepulchres, even thofe of private perfons, were places where 
divine honours were paid to the manes of the dead. ‘Thofe tumuli 
and cromlechs, which have been reprefented merely as altars, were 
alfo the tombs and monuments of gods, and heroes, and other great 
men. The monuments were probably of Celtic origin, and were 
carried by that numerous people into al! their fettlements. Both 
the facred mounds and monuments are found in all countries. Their 
ufe was in all the fame; and was fo obvious that it could not be 
miftaken. 

- As to the Heathens worfhipping dead men at the weftibule of the 
charnel-bouje, which feems fo incredible to a learned writer, the rea- 
fon of it, which was promifed to be atligned, is exceeding obvious. 
Even the philofophers maintained, that the fouls of the deceafed 
preferved an affection for their former bodies, and hovered about 
them, or the places where they were -buried.. The fame opinion 
formed a part of.the creed of the vulgar, aud entered into the reli- 

ion of the ftate. | 

* Now what could be more natural than for the Heathens, who wor- 
fhipped human fouls, to do it in the places where they were thought 
to refide ? Nor did they feel the difficulty with which our author 
was affected: for they paid divine honours to the carcaffes, the 
bones, and afhes, of men deceafed, and even to their very coffins, 
and fepulchres; notwithftanding their being moft unequivocal 
proofs of the mortal origin of their gods.’ 

He reafons, with like ingenuity, from heathen temples, 
pyramids, caves, houfes, highways, groves, mountains, the 
ftatues and images of the gods, the rites of heathen worfhip, 
facrifices and libations, blood, human victims, mournings, 
games, myfteries, oracles, and the remains of the fame kind 
of idolatrous worfhip in Popifh countries as that prattifed 
by the heathens. : 

On abftrufe and doubtful fubje&ts, learning and ingenui- 
ty may, with great plaufibility, eftablifh any theory. War- 
burton, the learned Bifhop of Glouceiter, maintained, that 
the immortality of the foul was not a doéctrine of the Jews 
in the times of Moses, and thence formed an argument in 
fupport of that Law-giver’s divine legation. Mr. Farmer is 
_ Clear, that a future lite was, at that period, firmly believed 
by the whole Jewifh nation. It is evident, however, that 
the texts of Scripture, which prove that death was confider- 
ed as the final cataftrophe and confummation of human ex- 
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iitence are plain, direét, and obvious: whereas the evidence 
of the prevalence of the contrary opinion is indireét, 
forced, and conftruétive. The whole of Mr. Farmer’s 
teafoning in defence of the do&rine that the antient pa- 
triarchs did not believe that the foul of man perifhed with 
his body, we confider as a proof that genius, and the power 
of making metaphyfical diftin@ions, frequently prompt and 
enable men to perfevere in preconceived errors. 


te 





Art. X. 4 Syfem of Surgery; Vol. I. By Benjamin Bell, Member 
of the Reyal College of Surgeons at Edinburgh, and one of the 
Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary in that City. Illuftrated with 
Copper-plates. 8vo.. 6s. boards. Robinfon, London. Elliot, Edin- 


burgh. 


HAT part of chirurgical {kill which is to be derived 
from books is furrounded with difficulties, which are 
furmounted by few, and are difagreeable to all. An affecta- 
tion of novelty in the mechanical branch of furgery, has 
made the prefs teem with books and pamphtiets, explanatory of 
new invented inftruments, moft of which. are attended with 
no advantage to balance the expence of their purchafe. Eve- 
rv furgeon almoft, has added to the lift of inftruments, but 
few indeed are the obligations which the public lie under to 
them. The young furgeon finds himfelf involved in ex- 
pence and embarraflinent when he wifhes to extend his 


ftudics, and it is not till after a wafte of many years, much. 


money, and much experience, that he finds, that the beft 
purpotes niay be accomplifhed by the feweft means, and that 
the numerous tribe of inftrument makers, or cutler-furgeons, 
have been at more pains to evince their own ingenuity, than 
to benefit the art. 

To obviate the avowed inconveniencies which arife from 
the multiplicity-and expence of furgical treatifes ; to collect 
all the ufeful improvements into one place; to give the ftu- 
dent that. knowledge which is founded on experience, ra- 
ther than the {peculations of idle furgeons; im a word, to 
give a fuceiné, yet fufficiently comprehenfive fyftem of 
turgery, feems to be our Author’s plan. The reputation 
he has juitly acquired from his work Ox Ulcers, entitles his 
future attempts te every degree of refpect, and we will ven- 
ture to fay, that by the prefent performance he will lofe no 

art of that fame which accuracy and judgement confer. 
The demand for a work of this kind is very great, and 
fortunately it has been attempted by one who appears to 
have diftérnment enough to prune the luxuriancies of vo- 
luminous writers, and retain only what is ftamped by expe- 
rience, 
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rience, and candour enough to admit the opinions of others 
to a fair inveftigation. 

This volume contains the management of futures, liga- 
tures, bloddletting, aneurifins, hernie, hydrocele, hama- 
tocele, varicocele, cirfocele, {permatocele, pneumatocele, far- 
cocele, and the difeafes of the penis, with their feveraf fub- 
divifions and conneétions. 

In treating of thefe fubje&s, Mr. Bell is no fer- 
vile compiler. In every chapter he exercifes great judge- 
ment, and without egotifm or affectation of fuperiority, 
fhows that acquaintance with the art which long habits of 
practice only can confer. His defcriptions of operations 
and of inftruments are fimple and eafily underftood, and al- 
though the hiftory of diforders be not complete, perhaps it 
is as much fo as a fyftem of furgery, ftri€tly fo called, will 
permit. Simplification of inftruments, and eafe in performing 
operations, are his chief aim. He occafionally differs from 
many of paft and prefent timés who affe&t a complication 
of machinery in their inftruments, in order to appear in- 
ventive and fagacious. Surely the fewer inftruments, and the 
more fimple the better, fince the tender feelings of patients 
make them view every thing of the kind with horror. It 
is not within the compalfs of our Review to = an account 
of our Author’s method in every diforder. The following 
is an extract from his chapter on wounds or pricks in the 
nerves and tendons. After giving the fymptoms by which 
we may know that a nerve or tendon has been pricked in 
‘the operation of bloodletting, he goes on to explain thofe. 

* Different opinions, ‘ fays Mr. Bell,’ have prevailed refpecting 
the caufe of thefe fymptonts : by fome they have been imputed to 
wounds of the tendons; and by others the tendons are fuppofed to 
be fo entirely deftiture of fenfibility, as to be quite incapable of 
producing fo much diftrefs; fo that wounds of the nerves they 
conlider in all fuch occafions as the true caufe of the yarious fym- 
ptoms we have mentioned. 

* One or other of thefe ideas continued to be the only fource for 
explaining the various phenomena found to occur in this malady, 
till a different opinion was at laft fuggefted by the ingenious Mr. 
John Hunter of London. Mr. Hanter fuppofes, that all the dread- 
ful fymptoms found now and then to be induced by the operation 
of bloodletting, may be more readily accounted for, from an in- 
flained {tate of the internal furface of the vein, than from any other 

caufe. Such a ftate of the vein he has often traced in horfes that 
have died of fuch fymptoms from vemnzefection ; where the internal 
coat of the vein was always found much inflamed, not only in the 
neighbourhood of the part where the orifice was made; but on 
fome occafions the inflammation extended along the whole courfe of 
the vein, and feemed at laft to reach the heart itfelf. Some in- 
ances too have occurred, of the fame appearances in the human 
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body, where the veins after death were found in a ftate of high jp. 
flammation. And on other occafions, inflammation having in this 
manner been excited, has been known to terminate in fuppuration ; 
and the matter thus produced being in the courfe of circulation 
carried to the heart, Mr. Hunter fappofes that in fuch cafes death 
may have been induced by that caufe alone. 

* There can be no reafon to doubt the fact held forth by Mr, 
Hunter, that in fuch inftances, the vein in which the orifice has 
been made, has frequently after death been. found greatly inflamed, 
But however ingenious his arguments may be, for concluding that 
this itate of the vein is the original a of all the bad fymptom; 
enumerated; and although we muft allow, that fuch an inflamma. 
tory affection of a vein muft have aconfiderable influence in aggra. 
vating the various fymptoms previoufly induced by other caufes ; yer 
I think we may very fairly conclude, that it could not probably in 
any one inftance be able to account with fatisfaction for their firt 
production. 

* In all the inftances of this dreadful complaint which I have hai 
an opportunity of feeing, the patient at the very inftant of the ope 
ration felt a very unufual degree of pain. In fies cafes, the vic 
lence of the pain was almoft infupportable. Now this we cay 
never fuppofe to have been produced by the mere puncture of 
vein; for, akthough the coats of veins,are not perhaps entirel; 
deftitute of feeling, yet we know well, that they are not endowe 
with fuch a degree of exquifite fenfibility, as to render it probabk 
fuch intenfe pain could ever be induced by their being punctured i 
any way whatever. This inflamed ftate of the veins therefore, 1 
detected by Mr. Hunter, after death, muft be confidered rather : 
being produced by, than as being productive of fuch affections ; an 
that fuch ailments fhould frequently produce an inflammation 
the contiguous veins, is a very probable conjecture. In the cour 
of forty eight hours or fo from the operation, when the febri 
fymptoms are juft commencing, fuch a hardnefs and evident inflan 
mation is induced ever all the parts contiguous to the orifice, th 
it would be furprizing indeed, if the vein, which-is thus. perha 
entirely furrounded with parts highly inflamed, fhould efcape alt 

ether. 
sais We fhall therefore proceed upon the fuppofition of this inflame 
ftate of the veins being a confequence, rather than the caufe of fuc 
ailinents; and of courfe we now revert to one or other of the op 
nions long ago adopted. on this fubject, that all the train of b 
fymptoms found on fome occafions to fucceed venzfection, procet 
either from the wound of a nerve or of a tendon. : 

* That a partial wound of a nerve will now and then produ 
very diitrefling fymptoms, no practitioner will deny.: but it has 
attempted to be fhewn, as we have already remarked, -that tendc 
are almoit totally deftitute of fenfibility ; and it has therefore be 
fuppofed, that their being wounded, can never account for -the 
rious fymptoms known to occur in fuch cafes. 

* Thgre is great reafon, however, to think, that in different 
fiances the fame train of fymptoms have been induced by pant 
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i BH -aufes; that in one inftance a wounded nerve, and in others pricks 
3 BB of the tendons have given rife to them. Being decidedly of this 
‘5 Mopinion myfelf, I think every perfon muft be fo, who has paid 
00 much attention to the fubject; but as the fame method of treatment 
th Proves equally applicable, whether the difeafe has originated from 

he wound of a nerve, or of a tendon, we do not think it neceflary 
oenter here into a more minute difcuflion of the queftion. Having 
on a former fection fhewn how fuch accidents may be almoft always 
avoided, we fhall now proceed to coniider the means bett calculated 
ior preventing the fymptoms coming toa great height, when it is 
lifcovered that either from inadvertance or any other caufe the mif- 
chief has actually happened. 

* Whenever a patient at the time of the operation complains of a 
ery exquifite degree of pain, we may always be certain that fome 
urts have been wounded which ought not to have been touched. 
Vhen this unfortunately happens, if proper attention be given im- 
mediately, much may be done to obviate the acceffion of thofe 
rmptoms which fuch a eaufe is otherwife fure to induce.’ 

We pafs. over Mr. Bell’s obfervations on the cure, where 
practicable by medicine, and come to what he fays on that 
age of the diforder which requires an operation. 

* It often happens, however, in this very alarming diforder, ei- 
er from neglecting the matter altogether on the accident firft 4 
ning, a8 is too frequently the cafe, or from an improper fubfe- 
uent treatment by warm einolient applications, that opiates and. 
Il the other remedies enumerated, are afterwards had recourfe to, 
ithout any advantage whatever: the fever, pain and fwelling of 

parts continuing, convulfive affections of the mufcles at laft 
cur; all tending to indicate the moft imminent danger. In this. 
uation of matters, if we have not immediate recourie to fome ef- 
‘tual means, the patient will foon fa a victim to the diforder ; 

d the only remedy from which in thefe circumftances much 
al advantage is to be expeéted, is a free and extenfive divifion of the 
arts in which the orifice producing all the mifchief was at firft 
ade. We-know well, from the repeated experience of ages, that 
uch more pain and diftrefs of every kind is commonly produced 
y the partial divifion either of a nerve or of a tendon, than trom 
hy of thefe parts being at once cut entirely acrofs. Now the in- 
nuon of the operation here recommended, is, to produce a com- 
ete divifion of the fterve or tendon we fuppofe to have been 
obunded by the point of the lancet, and which we confider as the 
le caufe of the fubfequent diftrefs. The operation now recom- 
ended being attended with a good deal of pain, and being put in 
Ctice for the removal of fymptoms from which it is perhaps dif- 
ult to perfuade the patient that much danger can occur, all the . 
nedies we have mentioned fhould be firft made trial of, before it 
propefed : but at the fame time, care ought to be taken, that the 
order is not allowed to proceed too far before we have recourie to 
for,-if the patient fhould be “previoufly much weakened by the 
erith fymptoms having continued violent for any length of time, 
ther the remedy now propofed, nor any other with which we are 
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acquainted, would probably have much influence. So foon therefor 
as the courfe already preferibed has been fairly tried, and is foun! 
to be madequate to the effects expected from it, we ought imme. 
diately to have recourfe to a free divifion of the parts chiefly af 
fected ; and the manner of doing it is this. | 

* As all the contiguous parts are now fuppofed to be much fwell. 
ed and in a fiate of high inflammation, it is impoffible to get proper 
accefs either to the nerve or tendon, but by means of a large and 
extenfive incifion ; and as this cannot be effected without fome rit, 
of opening at leaft fome large branches of arteries, the firft ftep to be 
taken in this operation is, to fecure the parts, againit the effects of 
fuch an occurrence, by the application of the tourniquet on the fupe- 
rior part of the member, ‘This. precaution is neceflary, not only 
for guarding againtt the lofs of blood, which would enfue from’: 
divifion of any of the large arteries, but for preventing interruption 
during the operation, which would otherwife occur from a conftant 
difcharge of blood from the fmaller veffels. The tourniquet indeed 
is more particularly requifite with a view to the prevention of this 
taft inconvenience, than foreany other reafon; for although itis 
proper by means of itto guard againit the effects to be expedted from 
a divifton of any of the large arteries, yet with proper caution fuch 
an occurrence may in moft cafes be very eafily avoided. 

* The tourniquet, then, being properly applied, a tranfverfe in- 
cifion fhould be made with a common fcalpel, upon the parts chicfly 
affected, and it ought to run in a direction exactly acrofs the original 
orifice in the vein. 

‘ In every furgical operation, rathnefs is undoubtedly improper, 
and is often productive of difagreeable confequences; but unnae- 
ecflary caution, which almott conftantly proceeds from the operator 
being inaccurate and confufed in hisdeas of the anatomy of the parts, 
generally produces fuch a degree of timidity, as uJtimately proves 
more hurtiul to the patient, than even an unufual degree of forward: 
nefs ; for in every operation where an incifion is neceflary, if the firl 
cut is not made fully fufficient for the intended purpofe, all the fubse- 
quent fteps of it are commonly either much retarded, or perhaps 
rendered entirely ineffeGual. 

* In no operation whatever, is it more neceffary than in this, to ad 
-with proper freedom in laying the parts fufficiently open by the ex- 
ternal incifion. A {mall incition puts the patient to nearly the {ame 
degree of pain as a larger cut, and it has this material inconve 
nience, that the furgeon cannot go on withthe future fleps of the 
@peration with fo much eate and expedition as when an extentive 
opening is made at firlt. 7 : 

* ‘The external teguments being thus freely divided, the operator 
is now to proceed in a gradual manner, making ore flight incifior 
after another, taking care, if poflible, to avoid wounding either the 
larger arteries or veins; and he is to goon in this way, to éndea- 
vour to deteét the wounded nerve ; or if there is no poffibdity & 
doing fo, even by great caution and nicety in wiping away with 9 
fpunge every particle of blood as he goes along, he muff ftill con 
unue to procéed in this flow, gradual manner, Gil he has divided 
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every part between the fkin and perioiteum ; the tendons, large ar 
teries and veins, excepted. ‘ 

‘ At this time the tourniquet fhould be loofened ; and, in all 
probability, the patient will be found to exprefs much fatisfaction 
at what has been done: For, if the part is thus divided which or- 
inally had been pricked by the lancet, and from whence all the tube 

uent diftrefs proceeded, an immediate relief will now be obtain~ 
ed; but, on the contrary, if the pain ftill continues violent, we 
are thereby rendered aimoft certain of the mifchief lying altogether 
in one or other of the tendons, An accurate examination, there~ 
fore, muft now be made, by clearing the parts eficctually with a 
fpunge; and that tendon lying moft contiguous to the vein inwhich 
the orifice was made, wil! in all probability be found gither.wound- 
ed, or in an evident ftate of inflammation; but at all events, 
whether any fuch appearances are detected'or not, no hetitation 
whatever fhould occur as to the propriety of dividing that tendon 
which lies moft contiguous to the vein; or if two, or even three 
tendinous extremities fhould happen tg lie in the way, and_to be all 
therefore equally hable to fufpicion, they ought all undoubtedly 
to be cut entirely acrofs ; and this being properly effected, it will 
feldom occur that much relief is not immediately derived from it : 
and at any rate, this being done, every attempt will have been made 
from which we could expect any benefit to ariie. 

‘The parts having been thus freely divided, the tourinquet muft 
now be made as flack as poffibie, and whatever arteries have been 
wounded, mutt be properly fecured. The parts are then to be co- 
vered with foft cafy dreflings, and to be afterwards treated in the 
fame manner as a wound from any other caufe. 

‘The remedy here recommended, if every circumftance is not dul 
attended to, may probabiy be confidered as fevere; for fuch an in- 
cifion carried to fuch adepth, mutt no doubt be attended with much 
pain ; and the divifion of one or more tendons, runs a confiderable 
rik of producing at leaft a partial lamenefs, and that too probably 
for life, of the whole member: but if we confider for a moment 
the importance of the object in view, every confideration of this fort 
muft immediately vanifh. It is not a trifling advantage we are in 
org of, nor can fuch a painful operation be ever with propriet 
ad recourfe to but from real neceflity. In the prefent inttance, 
however, it is clear thar the patient’s life is in all probability to de- 
pend on the event of this operation ; fo that the moit timid opera- 
tor, if he is at all capable of reflection, mult admit the propriety of 
putting it in practice ; and from the event of almoft every cafe of 
this nature, that has once advanced to the length for which we have 
recommended the operation in gueftion, it may with great certainty 
be pronounced, that every patient in fuch circumftances is in the 
utmoft hazard of his life ; to that in fuch a dé{perate fituation, no 
remedy that affords any tolerable chance of a recovery, however 
painful it may be, can with propriety be condemned. 

_* From reafoning alone, we would readily conclude, that in all fuch 
circumftances, no remedy whatever would more probably prove 
uccefsful than the operation we have now advifed ; but when the 
propriety of the meafure is enforced by the fuccetsful iffue of re- 
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peated trials, no argument adduced againitit ought to meet with much 
attention. In different occurrences of this kind, of leis importance, 
I have feen much advantage enfue from the practice here recon. 
mended ; but in one inftance, where the patient had been blooded 
in the median cephalic vein of the arm, the diforder had got to fuch 
a height, and had fo obftinately retiited every other remedy, tha 
there was every reafon to fuppofe death muft have enfued, had it 
not becn for the effeéts of a free and very deep incifion made into the 
parts afleéted. The patient from being evidently in very great ha 
zard, and in exquifite pain, experienced almoit inftantaneous 1: 
lict ; and the fwelling, which had previoufly relifted the effects of 
every other remedy, and had even continued to fpread, began foon 
to abate, and a perfect recovery was obtained in a much fhorter 
{pace of time than could have been expected. 

There is not, therefore, a point in furgery that Iam more fatisf- 
ed of, than the propricty of {uch an operation in all fuch defperat: 
cafes as the one we have been treating of ; but to fuch as have not 
happened to meet with occurrences of this nature, the remedy pro- 

‘ed will not only appear to be too violent for the diteafe, but they 
will alfo be induced to confider the length of difcuffion here gone in. 
to to be much more prolix than is necetlary : A fingle initance, 
however, of the dreadful fymptoms now and then induced by acc: 
dents of this kind, will be futiicient to ¢onvince any man, that the 
fubject now under confideration, is perhaps one of the moft impor- 
tant in the department of furgery.’ | a! 

From the above fpecimen it may be feen that Mr. Bel 
fets down no doétrines at random, merely becaufe they are 
to be found in the writings of eminent practitioners 
Throughout the whole he exercifes nice difcrimination be: 
tween the ufeful and the fuperfluous, and if the numerou: 
tribe who have invented different inftruments and improve- 
ments fail of meeting with an account of their labours in thi 
Work, it is becaufe the Author has had no experience of 
the good effeéts of fuch inftruments.—The plates are ac- 
curate and ferve to give as good an idea of the fhape of in- 
{truments as plates can be fuppofed to do, and we have long 
been of opinion that that is but imperfect. The chapters 
on Herniz form the moft complete treatife ever publifhed on 
that fubjeét, nor have we inany of his chapters mified 
obfervations of importance, or found any that were. not real- 
ly fo. If the future volumes be executed in the fame man- 
ner, and with the fame fagacity of obfervation, and pleni- 
tude of experience, Mr. Bell will have the merit of giving t 
the world the beft fyftem of furgery it has ever feen. If we 
might object to any thing, it would be the ftile, which + 
bounds in inacenracies, and bad Englifh ; but as there 1 
no danger of mifunderftanding any paflage, this may 
overlooked in'an Author who writes to the head and tl 


hands and not to the heart and imagination. We have onli 
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ye to add, that he has very judicioufly avoided the minutie of 
- en {yftematic arrangement, and has placed the diforders one af- 
i. Me ter another, according to obvious conneétion, or importance 
dif in the progrefs of ftudy. His method, we believe, is that 
Me of the,prefent Dr. Monro, in his Chirurgical Lectures. 
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ot PoLITICAL. 
ON 


tee Att. 11. The Sentence of the Court-Martial held at the Horfe 

Guard:, for the Trial of the Honourable Lieutenant General Fames 
mt Murray, late Governor of Minorca, on the Teventy-nine Articles exe 
me hibited again him by Sir William Draper, ce. Sc. Taken in 
nel Short Hand, by Jofeph Gurney. With an Appendix, containing 
mt General Murray’s Defence and Anfwers to every Article of the 
hel Charge.—All the Correfpondence between General Murray and 
i Sir William Draper.—The feveral Councils of War—and the 


ne fubfequent Proceedings of the Court Martial relative to the pri- 
od vate Difpute between General Murray and Sir William Draper. 
the With all the Correfpondence on that Subject. 4to. 3s. 6d Gurney. 
por HIS Writer is generally efteemed very accurate in his reports, 


but they are feldom long interefting. The Appendix which 
Bel] fee is fubjoined to Mr. Gurney’scompolition contains, however, matter 
that may be read, not without a degree of amufement, long after 


i, the reports of the Short-hand Writer have ceafed to draw the leatt 
Oe. attention. ‘The attack and the defence of two braveand diftinguithed 


officers, who write, almoft with the fame fire with which they fight, 
'OUS HS form a fubject, at all times interefting to an Englith Reader. 
ove- ME Art. 12. Obfervations on the Minifterial Anarchy : mott. re- 
this {pectfully addreffed to the Confideration of the independent Part 
e off of the Conftitution. With a View to future Prevention as well 
ac-[ as prefept Redrefs. London. 8vo. 1s. Southern. 
in Although this Pamphlet be written inan abfurd, bombaftic, and 
long often unintelligible ftile, yet fuch is the glaring inconfiftency of cer- 
nters tain ftatefmen, that the Author, however ridiculous his manner, 18 
a e." the moft part right in his fentiments, and juftifiable in his 
r pofitions. : | 
rs Art. 13. 4n Enquiry into the Legality and Expediency of in- 
real- creafing the Royal Navy, by Subfcriptions for Building County ships, 
man: Being the Correfpondence on that Subjeét between Arthur Young 
Jeni and Capel Loft; Efqrs. With a Lift of the Subfcribers to the 
ng to Suffolk Manof War. Towhich are added, Obfervations on the 
f wf State of the Taxes and Refources of the Kingdom on the Conclu- 
h 2-f flonof the Peace. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 
re ifm. [he legality and expediency of increaling the royal navy by fub- 
y bemec"ptions for building county . is maintained by Mr. Young, 
ib theetd denied by Mr. Loft. Mr. Young is of opinion that this mea- 
onli’ Carried into execution with celerity and with vigour, — 
h vike 
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firike a.damp into the court of Verfailles, would fhew the refolutiog 
of the people of England to recover the dommion of the ocean, and 
be the means of reviving the glory of Britain, For were the fpi- 
rit of glory roufed among the people, Mr. Young does not defpiair 
of the refources of this country. Diftrefs infallibly leflens con. 
fumption ; but we find at prefent that confumption is not leffened, 

Therefore Mr. Young concludes, that the nation is yet well able to 

bear the burthens of the ftate, and is not by any means in a fituati- 

on that fhould infpire ideas of defpair. 

Mr. Loft on the other hand is of opinion, that the meafure recom. 
mended by Mr. Young would be flow in its progrefs, ineffectual in its 
operation, and, if at all. practicable, would, under an impofing name, 
like the denevolences in former reigns, flip the yoke of flavery on the 
necks of the unguarded people. He Soule recommends to his coun- 
trymen, inftead of raifing limited and partial aids to government, to 
join uvanimoufly in a petition for a parliamentary retorm, by which 
juftice and policy inthe end propofed, and ay wma | and efficacy in the 
grant and ape of aids, would be fecured, and the common 

efence would be the common care. Thefe Gentlemen carry on this 
controver{y, which branches forth into many geapean particulars, 
with ability, eloquence, and temper, and both are evidently highly 
converfant in Englifh hiftory. But in our opinion, the advantage 
in point of argument lies on the fide of Mr’. Young. 

Art. 14. Political Refleétions on the late Colonia, Governments : 
in which their original Conftitutional Defeéts are pointed out, 
and fhown to have naturally produced the Redelliox, which has 
unfortunately terminated in the difmemberment of the Bririsxz 
Empire. By an American. 8vo. 38. Wilkie. 

Thefe reflections contain an hiftorical fketch of the conduét of the 
American colonies, from their firft fettlement to the late diffolution 
ot their feveral governments. The Author hoped that the power of 
Great Britain would have foon reduced the rebellion, In fuch a 
cafe, he conceived that an account of thefe defects which were the 
true caufes of the revolt, would enable the politicians who fhould be 
concerned in forming a new order of government to avoid thofe de- 
fetts, and to found a new political fyitem on more rational and folid 
principles. . : . 

But while this Author was compofing a book for the inftruction of 
the Britith legiflature, in the fcience of retaining America in fubjec: 
tion to the Britifh government, America fhook off the yoke of Eng- 
land, and by the aid of France, and Englith factions, afferted her 
independence. ‘The hiftorical deductions, and the Jucubrations ot 
this American, would therefore have been Joft, were it not that he 
eonccived they might be ufeful to thofe hiftorians who * may here: 
after undertake to unfold the latent principles which have gradually, 
and imperceptibly produced an event, that has terminated in the dit- 
memberment of a great empire, if not in its final ryin,” . 

Although there is no propriety or prefent advantage in this publi 
cation, and that it contains not, in our opinion, any views that 
could poflibly efedpe the future hiftorian ; yet, it is written wit 


judgment, and certainly does not difcredit the Author, , 
arm 
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Art. 15. Six Letters to the Burgefs of Ludlow, contain- 


ing fome curfory Remarks upon thar anonymous Writer’s attack 

vpon the Parliamentary Conduct of Richard Hill, Efq; Member 

for the County of Salop. With an Addrefs to the Freeholders in 
that Couvaty. By a Freeholder in more Counties than one. Svo. 
is. Debrett. 

An anonymous Writer under the fignature of 74e Burgefsef Lude 
jew, had made an attack upon the parliamentary conductof Richard 
Hill, Efq, The Author of thefe letters, with plain good fenfe de- 
feads Mr. Hill againit the sbufe et the Burgefs. Having premifed 
that it is equally mmproper and unconititutional in a man who calls 


| himfelf a Parrot, to check the freedom of debate in parliament, 


asitis ina minifter ; and that the pamphleteer, who would fttop a 
fenator’s mouth with obloquy and detrattion, is of the fame com- 

lexion with a minifter who would make a mute by a golden touch; 
he proceeds to fhew that all the accufations of the Burgefs againft 
Mr. Hill, may be confolidated into his freedom in debate; the vein of 
pleajantry that ran through his remarks; and his confeffing the name and 
precepts of Chri, ‘The Writer fhews that the conduct of Mr. Hill, 
in all thefe refpects is juftifiable and even laudable. 

Art. 16. Zhe Baratarian Inquef?. A Fragment of the Works 
of the celebrated Author of Don Quixote, préfented by the Duc 
de Crillon to the Tranflator, and dedicated to Sir William Dra- 
per. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Debrett. 

This pamphlet contains a mock. reprefentation of the charges 
brought before the Court Martial, by Sir William Draper againtt 
General Murray. It is written in imitation of the manner of Cer- 
vantes. The Judge appears in the character of Sancho, exercifing 
the office of governor of his ifland. Sancho’s mouth is filled by the 
Author, who feems to be acquainted with the Spanifh language, 
with abundance of proverbs. The humour of-T4e Baratarian Ine 
que confifts chiefly, if not folely, in the Spanifh names applied to 
the different perfons who appeared at the trial, either as parties con- 
cerned, judges, or witnefies. A fecond part is publifled to this 
pamphlet which is of equal merit with the iirft. 

Art.17. The Chronicle of the Kingdom of the Caffiterides, under 
the Reign of the Houfe of Lunen. A Fragment, traniiated from an an- 
tient Manufcript. is, Wilkie. 

This performance exhibits an account o: the troubjgs with Ameri- 
ta, which is affectedly myfterious. But the fatire eouched in it is 
not of a nature to juitify darknefs or myftery ; and the manner af- 
fumed by the Writer has nothing in it that is witty. To. imitate 
the ftyle of the Holy Scriptures is too eafy a tafk to entitle it to 
praife ; and this negative merit is all that can belong to the Author 
of this tract. Asa fatyrift he is without point ; and it cannot be 
pretended that he had any new information to communicate to the 
public. It is alfo to be obferved, that he has expofed himfelf in 

degree tothe imputation of profanenefs by endeavouring to 
make a parody of the {criptural language. 

Art. 18. An Effay on Republican Principles, and on the In- 
conveniencies of a Commonwealth in a large Country and Natiox ; 


Exc. Ray. Vol. 1. May 1783. Ec illus 
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iiluftrated by Examples from antient and modern Hiftory ; and 
concluding with fome Reflections on the prefent Situation of ' 
Great Britain. By Johm Andrews, L.L.D. 8vo. 15. 64. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 


From hiftorical reféarches into the various modes of government y: 
adopted in different countries by divers nations, from the prefent Pr 
ftate of mankind in moft countries, and from the hiftory of Great a 
Britain, Dr. Andrews endeavours to prove in a cool and convincing en 


manner, that a republican government is not adapted to oar fituati- 
on and circumftances; and that fuch a government is utterly in- de! 
confiftent with the temper, difpofition, and intereft of a great and 
powerful people. Im this Effay we meet with many obfervations on 
the genius of the different forms of government, on the tendency of wr 
republics to monarchical power, on the nature of faction, and the P 

features that mark the temper and fituation of the people of England p4 


m the prefent moment. __ ot 
Art. 19. Zhe Nature and Extent of fupreme Power, in a en 
Letter to the Reverend David Williams (Author of Letters on rate 


Political Liberty) fhewing the ultimate End of alt Human Power, & of | 
and of a free Government under God, &c. &c. By M. Dawes, per 
Efq; 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. id Bar 
The Letters on Political Liberty have been extremely well received ft 
by the Public; but not‘certainly underftood to be the production of 
the Reverend David Williams. ‘The Author had his -reafons, no M 
doubt, for concealing his name ; and if that Author be Mr. Will:- 






ams, thofe reafons muft be obvious : they might not have been fo .: 
favourably reviewed, or fo candidly read. Mr. Dawes, therefore, the 
fhould have attacked The Letters on Political Liberty, without -intro- HM ¢.. : 





ducing the name of the fuppofed author. 
Mr. Dawes’s attack is alfo too general and defultory. The Let 
ters on Political Liberty, havea peculiar and novel doétrine, which 
Mr. Dawes takes no notice of, viz. a referved power-of controul ani 
judgment in the whole fociety, arranged for the purpofe, after it 
has delegated a legiflation, as well. as an executive and judiciary 
power. This problem is worked in the letters, with great accuracy 
and attention: and the Writer, whoever he be, feems difpofed « 
stake his reputation on his ability to bring it toa demonftration. 
This, which may be called, the citadel of the work, Mr. Dawes 
avoids, for regfons beft known to himfolf. He however lays abou! 
him, at random ; fometimes having a gentle blow at the Author 
fometimes at Mr. Locke, and if we recollect rightly, fometimes 4 
Montefquieu. Mr. Dawes however, is an advocate for power 
higher and better hands.than thofe of the people ; and he has 
greater chance of being Attorney General than the Author of thai} 
Letters on Political Liberip, ; ‘ 
This performance is addreffed, for what reafon we cannot perce!! 
to the Society for Conftitutional Information. We have not leat! 
that the fociety returned the Author thanks for the honour he } 
done At. = . 
Art..20. Serious Matter for the Confideration of the Members 
bath ‘duules of Farliament during the Chrifima:s Recefi. Being Pe 
_ pofis for difpofing of Convicts, and for rendering them ufeful 
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‘ 


the ~ mays 4 in a Manner agreeable to the Ideas of feveral 

ftrates. an Independent Man. 8vo. 6d. Pate. 

The diforders that affect our police, the Author obferver, are 
unparalleled in the hiftory of the former part of this century in any 
country of Europe; and, what is more wonderful, this happens at 
atime when enormous bounties and rewards are given to recruit our 
army and navy. He propofes to-render a number of able-bodied 
men and boys, who have been, or may hereafter be convicted of tri- 
vial offences ufeful f# te navy, and in merchant fhips. This 
defirable effe€&t he thinks might be’ produced by ‘means of a 
courfe-of cleanfing, phyficking, exerciling, and falutary difcipline. 
Thoft that may be rejected by the navy and merchants fervice, he 
propofes to fend to the ifland of Shetland (off the northern extremi- 

Bp ty of Scotland) ‘© where they may be fed onherrings, {tock-fifh and 

‘B} grots, and be obliged to do fomething for their living, for any fti- 
pulated period of time, under mafters who fhould have powers in @ 

Be great meafure difcretional. They might thus be maintained at the 

fe rate of fix or feven pounds a year an individual; whereas the charve 

» fe of keeping the convicts is faid to have amounted to more than 40 |. 

i i per annum each.” 

Ast. 21. The Inadequacy of Parliamentary Reprefentation fully 
fiated,, its pernicious Confequences enlarged on, and the Objecti- 
ons ‘to a Reform anfwered. Moft earneitly addreffed to ever 

°R) «=Merber of Parliament and Elector in the Kingdom. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 

I Kearfley, © | 
The Author of this pamphlet ftates the prodigious ineqtality in 

the parliamentary reprefentation of the people of England, and de- 

fies any of thofe who plead for the continuance of that cnormous 
grievance to detect him in any material error. He recommends, as 

a remedy for this evil, not to fhorten the duration of parliaments, 

which he thinks would be wholly ineffectual, but to equalize par- 

liamentary reprefentation. | , 

_ He endeavours to anfwer the objections to a reform, 1. By fhew- 

ang that various reforms have actually been effected in the political 
nftitution of England. 2. By alledging that the rifque we run in 

raking innovations, with regard to the defeétive reprefentation of 
he people in parliament, is but trifling. But that if it were ever fo 
mportant, we are juftified in applying a defperate remedy to a def- 
perate difeafe. ** For every calamity, he maintains, that has be 
len this country is wholly to be aicribed to our defedtive repre- 
entation.”” 

The introduction to this pamphlet is, if not the moft valuable in 

pect of political importance, at leaft the moft ingenious, and the 

pelt intitled to’ the approbation of Literary Criticifm. It contains a 

ttiking Contraft-of the fpirit of the Romaris in times of liberty with 

ier fervility, under a defpotic government in the:times of the Em- 
ors. We alfe find, both in the Introduction; and in other parts 

t the pamphlet very juft and ingenious obfervations on the nature, 

he fymptoms, and the effets of luxury and corruption, - 

‘it. 22: Thoughts on the Difficulties, &e. itt which the 

People of England will be left by the Peace of 1783; on the pre- 

feat dipofition of the Hngiite, Scotch, and Irifly'to emigrate to 
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America, and on the hazard they run (without certain Precawii. 
ons) of rendering their Condition more deplorable. Addreffed to 
the Right Honourable Charles James Fox. By John King, Eva. 
ts. od. 8vo. Fielding. 

This is one of the moft extraordinary pamphlets we have ever 
perufed. It holds before the public fome of the moft important ob- 
jects which can engage its attention at this time ; and the obfervati. 
ons relating to them are ingenious and ufeful. But the great objed 
of the Work feems to be, to fhew the Author’s talent at fatire. |; 
is addreffed to Charles Fox, in fuch a dedication as we believe was 
never offercd to a minifter by a man who figned his name to the in. 
fult. If Charles Fox be fuch a man, as Mr. King fays Ae knows bin 
to ée; (and Mr. King we underftand has been in the money bufinefs) 
if he has out-witted fharpers, and out-fwindled fwindJers in the man. 
ner here hinted at ; we know no community, on this fide the infer. 
nal regions, in which he fhould be publicly or privately employed. 
But we will leave thefe things to be-fettled between Mr. fox and 
Mr. King. 

The pamphlet is written with great fpirit, fhrewdnefs, and know- 
ledge of the world ; and in general with confiderable happiaels and 
elegance of flyle, it bears howeyer, Quy marks of hafte and pr- 
cipitation. ‘The information is good, but fcanty. The character 
in it, are all bad ; and they. are too feverély treated ; and the Jan- 
guage fometimes Me ict. {wells into ornament. The Author 


plunges his fatirical knife into the bowels of a man, while he is « § 


mufing him with tropes and figures. In fhort, we know not many 

manufacturers of pamphlets, whofe fatire is more pointed than thy 

of Mr. King. ) 3 

Art. 23. dn Addrefs to the landed Gentlemen of Scotland, 
upon the Subject of nominal and_ fictitious Qualifications ufed 
in the Eleétions of Members of Parliament for the Shires of Scot- 
land. With Obdfervations upon two Sketches of Bills prefented to 
the ftanding Committee upon Freehold Qualifications at Edis- 

burgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Cadell. . 

The Author of the addrefs thews, very clearly, that from the mul- 
tipliecity of penalties and forfeitures to which the vaflals of fubjects 
ia Scotland were antiently lable, they were in a wretched ftate ol 
vile dependence and flavery, and unworthy of holding a place in the 


great council of the nation. But in. modern times he obferves, 


inatters are entirely changed. And now the fuperior’s right is for the 
moft part little more than nominal, and the fubftantial right of property 
is in the yaifalalone, acircumftance which according to.the fpirit of the 
conftitution of Scotland, intitles him, as the Seba proves from the 
laws and hiftory of his country, to the privilege of eleécting or be 
ing clected a commiflioner to fer-ve IP PA HMO ..Both in the Av 
press, and the Ogsexvations fubjoined,, .the Author fhews 1 
a very convincing manner, the injuftice or ufurpation, as well a 
the political iilodehoeats of nominal and fictitious votes. 
Art. 04. Thetrue diarm : confifting of, i. A Defcant on the 
prefent national Propenfity. 2: .A.Sketch of a Refutation of Mr 
ke, being the fevench. Letter of the Candid Suggeftions. 3: 
An Appendix, containing a_fricndly Challenge, and Though! 
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on the ruinous Confequences of an equal Reprefentation. By 

N. Turner,’ M. ray oe of the Candid Suggeftions. vo. 

1s. Lowndes. 

It is the object of Mr. Turner, in this performance, to moderate 
the rage for the reformation of the conftitution, and to thew that 
unlefs the rights of the crown be preferved, the rights of the peopls 
cannot long fubfift. If he appears to differin fome things from Mr. 
Locke, itis not becaufe he difapptoves his principles, but becaufe 
he is alarmed at their excefs: and his fibject, he is confident, 
would have been treated by Mr. Locke, had he been now alive, in 
the very fame fpirit with which it bas been treated by himfelf. It 
is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Turnet obferves, “* that the extreme 
of libetty is equally dangerous with that of ilavery, or rather that 


- thefe extremes meet in one point, and are fearcely diftinguithable 


from each other.”” Mr. Turner writes with freedom, candor, and 

judgment. | 

Art. 25. 4 Letter to @ Patriot Senator. Including the Heads 
of a Bill for a Conttitutional Reprefentation of the People évo, 
1s. No Bookfeller’s Name. 

Amidft that vaft varicty of opinions in political matters, which 
characterize the inhabitants of this free ‘country, it is nor to be ex- 
pected, that if we fuffer ourfelves, in our projects for the reform- 
ation of our conftitution, to reafon from what each of us may think 
to be the fpirit of univerfal government, and the tranfeendental rights 
of our fpecies, we fhould ever agree in one plan. The Author 
therefore of this letter, in eftablifhing the foundations of the plan of 
reformation which he propofés, argues from the rules and maxime, 
tranfmitted to us by our forefathers. By this mode of reafonine, 
he juftly obferves, we are enabled to give all cavillers this fatisfae- 
tory anfwer. ‘ Such is the conftitution or publi¢ law of our coun- 
try, than which no individual muft efteem himfelf wifer.”’ | 

In the courfe of cur Author’s reafonine we difcover acutenefs, 
and acquaintance with hiftory : but a prejudice in favour of his 
own fyitem has led him to conftruét certain ftatutes, not according 
to their obvious meaning, but to his own views. 

His fyftem of political reformation, he has drawn up inthe form 
ofa bill. The fubltnnce of it is fhortly this, ** That every perfon 
capable (or that can, which is his phrafe) earn a clear and certaiz in- 
come of twenty-five pounds to fifty, flall have a vote in the elec- 
tion of a member of parliament.” 

Art. 26. Hints addreffed to the Public. Calculated to dif- 

Rel the gloomy Ideas which have been lately entertained of the 

tate of our Financés. By John Sinclair, Eig. 8vo, 1s. Cadell. 

Mr. Sinclair having cenfured with a juft, though polite feverity, 
the impolicy of exaggerating and expofing the weaknefs of the coun- 
try to our enemies, proceeds to itate the annual income of tie 
bation ; its anmyal expence ; its unfunded debt ; and remaining re- 
fources. From a view of thefe particulars, he concludes, in oppo- 


fition to the Earl of Stair, ‘* That the finances of this country are* 


not in fo defperate a ftate as they are commonly reprefented ; and 
that our fituation will be ftill more profperous, if wife.and judicious 
plans are entered into for difcharging the moit burthenfome of our 
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incumbrances ; which a clear finking fund 6f two m1Lrions, 

joinedto the gradual acceflions, from the falling in of the temporary 

annuities, will enable us to effeét.”” . 

There are in this pamphlet feveral judicious obfervations. . But 
as political calculations du not admit of arithmetical exactnefs, there 
is room for the colourings of a defpondent, or of a fanguine temper. 
Mc. Sinclair is rather fanguine.. ’ by : 

Art. 27. Ob/ervations on fome Parts of the Anfwerof Earl Corn- 
qwallis to Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative. By Licutenant General Sir 
Henry Clinton, K. B. To which is added, an Appendix, con- 
taining Extracts of Letters and other Papers ; to which Rete- 
reyce is neceflary. Svo. 2s. 6d. Debrett.. 

Thefe obfervations are acute, and haveapoliteafperity. The two 
commanders are very muchdiffatisfied with one another ; and it appears 
to be more than probable that there are .faults upon both fides. 
‘Their frequent appeals tothe public will not tend to advance thei 
in its opinion ; and the fooner they drop theircontroverfy they wil! 
be the leis expofed tocenfure. Their apologies are written with to 
little art and fkill, that their perufal becomes a tafk ; and the Read. 
er who wifhes to be informed by them, regrets that they were not 
fo provident as to engage with men of letters, who could have a- 
vailed themfelves fully of their information and arguments, and have 

iven them the advantages of method: and drefs. . Though 
it is not abfolutely neceflary that commanders thould be fine writers, 
it is yet fhameful that men of rank and condition fhould not be 
able to exprefs themfelves with-a common degree of propriety and 
elegance. We profefs not to judge of the matters of difference be- 
tween the two combatants. It is only in their chara¢ter of Authors 
that we have any concern with them ; and it is a pain to us that in 
this refpect, we muft withhold our approbation. 


DiviniTy. 
Art. 28. 4 new Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 


and New Tefament. Alfo the different Signitications of many 
important Words, by which their Meaning is opened ; and often 
feeming Contradi¢tions reconciled. Likewife a fhort Account of 
feveral Jewith Cuftoms and Ceremonies, by which many Parts of 
Scripture are illuftrated. ‘To which is added, an Explication of 
the moft material Names, efpecially of Perfons in the Old and 
New Teftament ; as alfo the Titles and Appellations given to 
Chrift and his Church. By Thomas Taylor. 4s. 6d. C. Dilly. 
This abridgement of Cruden’s Concordance feems to be executed 
with care, and fufficient correétnefs. Its price muft be a recom- 
mendation to many who wifl: to ftudy the facred feriptures with at- 
tention, and who cannot afford to purchafe Mr. Cruden’s larger 
work, : 

Art. 29. Fourteen Difcourfes on praftical Subje@s. By the 
late Rev. Geo. Innes of Aberdeen. r2mo. 3s. Boards, Murray. 
Thefe plain and praétical difcourfes are on the following fubject:. 

** The comforts of a religious life ; on humility and truit in God ; 

early picty inculcated and recommended ; our affections se ? 
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fixed On God only; obfervance of God’s laws the only true wif- 

dom ; hope of eternal life the only fure foundation of happinefs ; 

and the advantages arifing from good company difplayed.” 

‘Though not remarkable either for novelty of arrangement or argu- 

ment, ner con!picwous for elegance. of hile, yet there is a warmth 

jn che manner, that will recommend thefe fermons to. the. devout 

Chrittian : the method too in which the Author treats his fubjects, 

evinces that he was not unacquainted with the world, and pofleffed 

no inconfiderable knowledge of the human heart. 

Art. 30. The Bifhop of Briftcl’s Sermon preached before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on Thurféay Fanuary 30, 1783+ Be- 
ing the Day appointed to be obferved as the Day: of the Martyr- 
dom of King Charles the rft. 1s. Cadell. | 
This learned-Prelate, from Pfalm 76, Verte 10. Surely the wrath 

of man foall praife thee, the remainder of wrath fhalt thou reflrain, 

demonftrates the neceffity of God’s moral government of the world ; 
and proves, that however confcious mankind may be of their 
own freedom in following the impulfes of their patlions, the 
effefts which they produce are regulated and directed by a fu- 
perior power. Hence the violation of laws, both divine and hu- 
man, is converted to the, welfare of fociety. To trace, however, 
the falucary etiects of divine interpofition, % not always within 
the reach of human ability. The-eye of man is often bewildered if 
the intricacy of the profpect ; and loft in the vanity of his own 
conceits. F rem the fame fountain, fweet water and bitter are 
conceived to flow ; and what is by one, confidered as an inftance of 
divine mercy, is by another, efteemed a mark of Almighty venge- 
ance. There are not wanting fome, who reckon the execution of 

Charles the Firft, an act highly jut, falutary, and meritorious ; 

whiitt others, with this /oya/ bifhop, think it black with reproach, 


infamy, and injuttice. 


‘ The whole volume of hiftory doth not exhibit an event (one 
only excepted) which confidered in all its circumftances, admits 
of more ferious and ufeful reflection than that-which we this day 
commemorate.: Our attention to this object is .now called for, 
not 5 by the regular return of a fated day, (though that 
of itfelf, to well-difpofed and modeft minds, is no trifling mat- 
ter) but alfo by very ftriking circumftances in the prefent fi- 


tuation of our country ; by the pointed fuggefion too of him 


to whofe charge the chief management of our public interefts, 
under God, is delegated ; whom we heard but now, in the fpi- 
rit and piety of his great anceftor, in the genuine fpirit of chriftian 
charity, and with a dignity becoming his high itation, implor- 
ing the Almighty, that the very perfonis who have violently 
thrown off their allegiance to his mild and temperate govern- 
ment, ‘* may be free from thofe calamities which, in the laft age, 
** proved in the Mother Country how effential Monarchy is to the 
“* enjoyment of conftitutional Liberty*,.” What and how great 
thofe calamities were, few can be wholly ignorant: the full ex- 
tent of them cannot be better underftood than from the terms 
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* King’s Speech, Dec. 5, 1782. 
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in which the noble Hiftorian of the time hath defcribed that 
ear when they reached their higheft point. “ 4 year of re. 
* proach and infamy above all years which bad paffed before it ; a year 
*¢ of the higheft Diffimulation and Hypoerify, of the deepeft Villany and 
“ moft bloody Treafons that any nation was aver curfed with or une 
“6 dor®.” 

Whether we fhould have enjoyed the fame degree of freedom 
which we at prefent experience, had that event not taken place, 
may bea matter of doubt and fpeculation ; but that liberty is now fixed 
on a firmer bafis, and her bleifings beftowed upon us in greater profufion, 
than during the reign of that unhappy prince, is a pleafing and in. 
difputable truth. Be it to providence, that we owe this inettima- 
ble pofieffion ;—we, at leaft, ought to fhew our gratitude by our 
zeal and firmnefs in defending it. When our anceftors laid the 
foundation of thofe privileges, which we now enjoy; us, and our 
happinefs, was the object of their hazardous and painful labours, 
The fpirit of the prefent age, indeed, feems to hold forta an agree- 
able prefage, that pofterity will not confider us as carelefs or unjutft 
ftewards ; but that the fabric of public freedom will not only be 
delivered unimpaired, but effentially improved and itrengthened by 
us, to fucceeding generations. | 
Art. 31. The Utility and Importance of Human Learning fated, 

in a Sermon preached in the Parith Church ot Aihtord, in Kent, 

On Wednefday, Auguft 14, 1782, at the Anniverfary Meeting 

of the Gentlemen educated at that School. By Fran. Whitfield, 

— of Godmerfham, in the fame County. 4to. Jj. John. 

on. 

Mr. Whitfield, in this Sermon, gives a fhort fketch of the com- 
mon arguments employed to prove that the cultivation of fcience is 
advantageous to fociety,.and to the interefts of religion. He him- 
felf appears to be well-informed. The difcourfe is fuited to the 
audience, and the purpofe of the meeting. 

Art. 32. Compaffion to the Poor recommended, in a Sermon 
' preached at Melton-Mowbray, Leicefterfhire, on Sunday, 1f 

Deanuber 1782. By Thomas Ford, L. L. D. Vicar. Evans, 

Mathews. 8vo. 6d. For the Benefit of the Poor of Melton- 

Mowbray, and its Hamlets. 

The intentions of this worthy Paftor are truly benevolent: we 
hope that they have met with the fuccefé they deferve. 


MisCELLANIES AND Poetry. 


Art. 33. Zwenty Minutes Qbfervations on a better Mode of 


prowiding for the Poor; in which it is rendered probable that they 
may be effectually relieved, in a manner more agreeable to. the 
neral Feelings of Mankind, at the fame time that Two Mil- 
ions fterling, or more, may be annually faved to the Nation. 
By Richard Pew, Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, E- 
dinburgh. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 
The Author’s plan is to eftablith throughout the kingdom, clubs, 


* Clarendon. Hitt. Bouk XI. at the end. 
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or affociations in every parifh, fimilar to thofe which already exitt 
in feveral places. The members of which are to contribute weekly & 
certain fum to the common fund ; and whew prevented from follow- 
ing their feveral occupations by ficknefs or old age, or, when other 
caufes render it neceflary, to be fupported, or to receive aid ‘out of 
the faid fund. This, by fome calculations that he has made, 16 
which we muft refer our Readers, he fays, would diminifirthe pow 
rate nearly two-thirds. So that, fuppoting that tax to be now three 
millions, it would amount ¢o little more than one million, were his 
plan to be adopted.. This {mall publication contains only an out 
line of the Wrirer’s fcheme. 

Art. 34. The American Wanderer, through various Parts of 
Europe, in a Series of Letters toa Lady; By a Virginian. 8vo, 
6s. boards. Robfon, , 7 
Since the appearance of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, we lave 

hot read a work of the kind with more pleafure than the prefent, 
In the general merit of this work we prefer it to Sterne, but when 
we cull out the ‘adependent beauties of both authors, Sterne has the 
majority, the American Wanderer having great merit upon the whole, 
but containing no chapter which we can felect as eminently beauti- 
ful. He has paffages here and there which far exceed any thing 
in Sterne, but they are fhort, and connected with what goés before. 
In foltidity of remark, and forcible appeals to the judgment, he 
diftances Sterne very much. We do not, however, fay that good 
judgment appears in every part of the work; the Author is aCtuated 
byone train of tender ideas throughout the whole, and we’ muft think 
with him to relifh many parts of his book. The affliction that prey- 
edon his mind is not an uncommon one, and he will meet with ma- 
ny readers whofe tears will do juftice to his proper fenfibility. 

His obfervations are fometimes conveyed in turgid language, but 
much oftener ftrike us with propriety of cloathing. His wit. is con- 
{picuous in many parts, and gives a pleafing feature to the whole. 
When he philofophifes he forgets himfelf, for he appears to be 4 
man whofe difpofition inclines him to take things as they are, ra« 
ther than as they fhould be. His predileétion for the French na 
tion, which he imagines to be founded on truth, is, in fact, the 
efiects of his temper, which being inclined to the melancholy, he 
found a remedy in the vivacity and nothingnefs of French manners. 
There are fome indelicacies in one or two of the letters, which noe 
& little furprized us, when we reflected that the letters were addreff 
¢edtoa lady. We recommend to the Author to expunge them, if 
the work fhould fee another edition ; they are unneceflary, and have 
no wit in them. © Taking the book “ for all in all,” itis ingenious, 
lively, and fenfible, and may afford entertainment, if not inftruc- 
tion, to that numerous clafs of readers, who greedily devour aitec- 
dote and en raant remark. 

Art. 35. The Rece/s; or, a Tale of other Times. By 
the Author of the Chapter of Accidents. Vol. 1. 3%. 8vo. 
Cadell. 

Mifs Lee has imitated in this novel fome of the French romance 
writers of the lait age. She hav taken her chief perfonages from 
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hiftory. But, more attentive to character than her precurfors in 

this walk, the has, for the moft part, made them think, fpeak, and 

act, as they probably would have done in the fituations in which 
the hgs-placed them. 

The Author marries the Duke of Norfolk privately to Mary 
Queen of Scots, pashan he has two daughters, who are educated 
in.a fequeftered abode, from whence ** The Recefs,” the title of 
the Novel. Matilda, her-heroine, is one of thefe daughters. The 
Earl of Leicefter, purfued by affaffins, takes refuge in the Recefs, 
where he falls in love with, and marries her. To conceal their 
marriage from the. jealous and piercing eyes of Queen Elizabeth, 
‘forms the chief.iasereft-of a ftory which will. amufe, and may im- 
provethe reader. This volume, the only one yet publifhed, finiflies 
In a way that excites curiofity to wifh for the fequel. 

Art. 36. 4 Hiflory of the Revolt of Ali Bey againft the Otto- 

man Porte, including an Account of the Form ot Government of 

- Egypt; together with a Defcription of Grand Cairo, and of fe- 
veral celebrated places im Egypt, Paleftine, and Syria: to which 

_ are added, a fhort-account of the prefent State of the Chrittians 
who are Subjects to the Turkifh Government, and the Journal 
of. a Gentleman who travelled from Aleppo to Baflora. 8vo. 
L. Davis. 

This publication containsfome faéts which are not uninterefting. 
It is confequently, of fome value. But it cannot be obferved of it, 
that it is put together with art or fkill. 

Art. 37; Captain Inglefield’s Narrative, containing the Lofs 
of his Majefty’s Ship, the Centaur, of Seventy-four Guns; and 
the miraculous-Prefervation of the Pinnace, with the Captain, 
Matter, and Ten of the Crew, in a Trayerfefof near 300 Lea- 
rues on the great Weftern Ocean ; with the Names of the People 

_. daved. Publifhed by Authority. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 

Scenes of the greateft diftrefs are related in this Narrative, in a 
ftyle the moft fimple and natural ; and the effe€t upon the Reader is 
proportionably ftrong. ‘The heart of the Writer was alive to the 
fecenes he defcribes ; and he communicates his fenfations in their tull 
force. An hiftorian more artful and cultivated, would have told 
the tale with greater propriety of language, and in a more refined 
manner; but he would have been far lefs affeGting. The language 
of the paffions and of'nature, puts to fhame the rules of art, and the 
foppery of declamation; and the reader who can perufe this fhort 
narrative, without being deeply affected almoft in every page, mut 
have a more obdurate heart than we wifh to be pofleffed off. 
Art..38. dn Intrcdudtion to the Study of Polite Literature. 

2s. bound. Dodfley. 3 

This ingenious little volume, is defigned to obviate the inconve- 
niences, which occur from the common method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The common fpelling books generally begin with 
fhort familiar words, but they are apt to protract their fentences to 
too great a length. Hence the pupil acquires a tone, or monotony. 
_ This error is guarded againit in the prefent performance. Short, 

inftruétive fentences, are cautioufly felected, and agreeably arrang- 
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ed; and there is a judicious gradation obferved in the progrefs of 

the leffons, from the more eafy to the more difficult. 

Art. 39. Zhe Two Mentors: a Modern Story. By-the Au- 
thor of the Old Englifh Baron. In two volumes. §s.: Dilly. 
That dreadful deluge of novel-writing, which threatened fome 

years ago to overwhelm the public with the groffeft ribaldry and 
xonfenfe, has of late happily abated. Such at that tine, indeed, 
was the general avidity tor this depiorab!e fpecies. of reading, that 
little or no fuccefs attended any other mode of literary adventure. 
We very fincerely depreeate the relapfe of a-difeafe fo fatal, fo con- 
tagious, and fo virulent, among- thofe who attach themfelves to 
books. May the celebrity of Cecilia have no fuch confequence. Ye 
Syiphs who fuperintend the growing ideas of the female underftand- 
ing, infpire our young ladies with an early and folid attachment to 
the virtues, the duties, and the graces of their fex; but guard them, 
as you wifh to render them amiable and endearing, again{t this cacoe- 
thes Scribendi, which makes fo many fair and charming creatures the. 
melancholy dupes of fentimental jargon. 

Were the mechanifm of an interefting narrative fo uh Ag con- 
duéted, as to leave fome worthy impreflion on the mind, fuch a 
mode of addrefling the rifing generation might be adopted with the 
greateft propriety, as it would then prove fubfervient to the beft of 
purpofes. But, as it has been generally managed, it does the moft 
palpable and lafting mifchief to the morals and attachments of 
youth. -In thefe vehicles of profigacy and impiety, vice but too 
often flounces in all the gaiety of fprightlinefs and wit: while vir- 
tue is as conftantly exhibited in the dulleft, the moft aukward, and 
difgufting fituations. Every {park of vivacity in the whole compafs 
of tive or fix tedious volumes, is fometimes lent in all its luftre to 
heighten and decorate furfooth, the chimerical confequence. of fome 
rafcally and flagitious character: and the leaft degree of fentiment 
or worth which happens to creep in as it were by accident, is fo 
wretchedly affociated as to appear totally fhocking. Befides, the 
ftory is often fo pitifully told, the ftile fo flimfy, and the remarks 
fo trite-and impertinent, and every thing fo full of levity and: infi- 
pidity, that the mere perufal of fo much frippery and. fantaftic non- 
fenfe, muft unavoidably enervate the mind. ae : 

The fair Authorefs of the Two Mentors does not feem calculated 
to produce the reformation fo much wanted: in this mode of, compo- 
fition. We give her alt poffible credit for thofe leflons of virtue and deli- 
cacy which fhe withes to inculcate. No age was ever in circumftances 
more favourable to every fpecies of luxury and diffolutenefs. But 
whatever the intentions of this Writer are, her pen is defticute of e- 
nergy : Dry in her narrations; formal in her occafional fpecula- 
tions; carelefs in her language; and no where interefting in her 
charaCters or anecddtes. She holds up, however, to all the fcrib- 
bling fifterhood, a ftriking example of abortive vanity! She tires 
the old without pleafing the young, and while the languid and gid- 
dy regard her affectation of fimplicity without concern, the grave 
and difcerning treat her production as an inftance of talents mifap- 
plied, and time mifpent. 

Art. 
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Art. 40. Narrative of a Shipwreck on the Ifland of Cape 
Breton, in a Voyage from’ Quebec, 1780. By S$. W. Prentics, 

- Enfign of the Sgth Regiment of Foot. London, Egerton. 

This litthe volume gave us the fame pleafure in reading which we 
felt from a perufal of Robinfon Crufoe’s Travels in our youthful 
days. The adventures of Enfign Prenties exceed all profpect of be. 
Jief, and have much more of marvellous in them than is to be 
found in any modcern. novei for twenty years paft, which, we think, 
}s faying a great deal. . The hardfhips Mr. Prenties and his crew 

ent, were the moft trying that poffibly could be to the 
ftrength or fpirit of a man. It isimpoffible to give any extraét from 
the work, but as it is fhort, we cannot avoid recommending it to 
the attention of all ranks of readers. The young will find in it fuf- 
ficient matter to excite ‘furprize and give pleafure, and philofophers 
may furvey the effeéts and operation of the moft dreadful calamities 
on different minds, The ingenuity of Mr. Prenties, to whom, by 
the carelefinefs and brutality of the captain, the command of the 
whole was transferred, can never be fufficiently applauded. His 
manner of addrefs to the men when in the agonies of defpair and 
famine, and that conftancy and prefence of mind which animated and 
fupported him, feem to. {peak him endued with a more than ordi- 
nary ¢hare of fortitude and activity. His ftile is pleafing, and unin- 
tentionally pathetic ; and there are mahy obfervations in the courfe 
of the narration which merit notice. 

Art. 41. 4 Short arnt to the Public upon a@ Subject of the 
utmof importance to the future Safety and Welfare of the Briti/b Do- 
minions, By Thomas Sheridan, A.M. Dodfley. 64d. 

This pamphlet cannot be confidered as an object of criticifm. It 

ly {peaking, an advertifement concerning Mr. Sheridan’s 
lectures.” - "As to the contents, Mr. Sheridan is of opinion, that the 
fource of all ott national calamities is neglected education. He 
talks concerning a plan for improving ¢ducatian, but as that plan is 
not contained in the pamphlet, we are left to fuppofe that it is to 
be found ‘iti his le€tures, or that it will be communicated in fome 
fubfequent work, We hope it will prove an effeétual one, as there 
3s no man fo blind 4s not to fee the expediency of a good education. 
he econ lies in the tethod; which too often is worfe than the 
ma . % ‘ ' 

Art. 42. The Congrie/s of Cythera; or, the Judgment of Love. 
Saino from the Tralian of Count Algarotti. 2s. 6d, fewed, 

avfier. me 

We Sah: fay but little of this book ; it is one of thofe which may 
be read once, but which we have no inclinrtion to take up a fecond 
time. Asa defcription of the manners of France, England, and 
Italy in matters of love and gallantry, which,the trantlator main- 

tains it to be, it is incomplete. ‘Theré are many dangerous and ex- 

ceptionable paflages in it, which fink the fair fex to the low rank 

of whimfical puppets, which we are to entrap and fport with a 

pleafure. The latter part, if a tranflatioti, falls greatly fhort o! 

the former. Upon the whole, we cannot recommend this work, 4s 

its geferal tendency is to confirm the degrading _—. ‘el 
alhio 
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fathionable gentlemen entertain concerning the underftanding and 

merits of the fair fex. 4 he mop I ; 

Art. 22. Effays and Letters on the mo ortaut and Jntereftin 
eee aie 209 fmall 8vo, 6s. fewed. T Bow, fing 

‘ Before (fays our Author,) I fendfrom my clofet thofe thoughts 
and opinions which have been the fubjedts of my leifure hours 
there, I think it neceflary to apprife chote who may take the trouble 
to read them, thai they will find nothing new ; as I conceive, that 
all that can be faid on hiftory, morality, religion, phyfics, and meta- 

hyfics, has been faid by the learned and unlearned long ago, 
a as this is apeyeriggs “%: I thall find it needful to make an apo- 
lozy for writing at all. This tatk, indeed, is a hard one: fuftice it 
tole » that, while pens, ink, and paper, remain in the world, there 
will be fcribblers, as well as wife men, who will make ufe of them. 
Thofe who have felt the pleafure of committing their thoughts to 

per, will I am perfuaded, pardon me.  Thofe who have not, can 
at no idea of the fenfation: I muff therefore crave their candour 
to believe the truth of what I fet forth in my preface; and add to 
it, that fcribbling is nearly the only thing in which I find amufe+ 
ment: and this, I truft, will draw their forgivennefs. 1 affure all 
who may look on thefe pages, that, though I enter the world veils 
ed, I tremble every ftep L takes I rely on this; that truth has ever 
guided my pen ; id can at leaft affirm, fincerity has, 

‘ Whatever wants an apology in thefe eflays, muft arife from 

want of knowledge, or. want of manner. That they will be very, 
deficient in both, I readily believe; but I think I do not deceive 
myfelf, when I fay, I never meant to deceive others. I {hall meet 
perhaps, with few friends; but thofe few muit be fincere, becaufe 
unknown. I fhall meet, no doubt, with many enemies, who will 
condemn without mercy. The former muft confole me for the 
latter; though I will endeavour, while I feel their wrath, to profit 
by their cenfure,’ 
_ An addrefs, in which there is fo much modefty and candour, 
would difarm the fevereft critic, even were there room for feverity, 
which is by no means the cafe. The Author of the prefent. eflays, 
&e, poiletkes a confiderable {hare of good fenfe, and his ‘works tend 
to promote the interefts of virtue and religion. We meet with no 
grofs SmprOPEActtyt, either in the fentiments or the language, but 
marks of genius we can no where difcern; every thing flows on in 
the equable tenor of mediocrity. 

The firft{ volume confifts of effays, and the 2d of letters and 
fragments. We find little ftories interfperfed; and the manner of 
the whole Jeads us to conjecture, that the Author has formerly had 
fome thoughts of a publication in imitation. of the Spectator, and 
the numerous works of a fimilar nature that have fince appeared. 
If he ever had fuch intentions, he has acted right in abandoning 
them, as he wants that eafe and playfulnefs of fancy which give a 
confequegce and intereft to the common occurrences of life, and 
without which fuch publications will never fucceed. 7 
Art. 44.. Memoirs af the Anglefea Militia, including the Prin- 

ciples of the Militia Laws. Ailuttrated by feveral Cates. and De- 

Cifions, with Obfervations on the Evidence againft William Pea- 

cocke, 
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cocke, late Lieutenant Colonel, fentenced to be cafhiered, by a 
Court Martial, held at Portfmouth, Auguift 6, 1782. Inter: 
fperfed with many extraordinary Anecdotes, neither Cévil nor 
Military. Dedicated to General Conway, and addrefied to the 
Houfe of Commons, 4to. 2s. 6d. J. Mathews. 
* THE fubfequent publication ‘ fays the Authot,”’ is intended as a 
plain relation of a oe of occurrences in the Anglefea militia, 
which have brought in queition feveral new cafes and decifions of im- 
, ce onthe militia laws. The public meafures adopted, relating 
to this corps, gave birth to much private animofity dod refentment; 
confequences refulted, the fubject of public and private converfation, 
but imperfeétly or only partially underftood. ‘To fet the faéts and 
wences refulting from them, in aclear and proper point of 
view, is the object of this publication.’ | 
It appears from this pamphlet, that the lieutenant of the county, 
in the latt ftage of life, when the infirmities of old age had impaired 
his underftanding, had been prevailed upon, contrary to the letter 
and fpirit of ‘the militia laws, to add four Irifh companies, under 
Trifh officers, to the es mag militia; and to give the command of 
the whole to a native of that country, not poffefled of a legal quali- 


fication: That the Court of King’s Bench granted a mandamus 
againft Sir Nicholas Bayley, the lieutenant of the county, for not 
putting the militia laws in execution. That, in confequence of this, 
the commiffions of the officers, found not duly qualified, were de- 
elared vacant in the Gazette, and yet that they were permitted to 


act, and receive pay, till the corps was difembodied at the peace. 
It appears too that the Irifh commandant was condemned by a court 
martial, and fentenced to be cafhiered for peculation, and other mal: 
practices, but pardoned by the king. The private’ tranfactions of 
Captain Herbert Jones, commandant of the Anglefea militia, on 
the legal eftablifhment, with Mr. Peacocke, the Irifh lieutenant 
colonel, are interfperfed ; the tenour and refult of which do not 
place the character of the latter in the brighteft point of view.. We 
cannot enter more particularly into thefe matters. The whele af- 
fair feems to have been a job, winked at, for what purpofes we 
know not, by thofe in power. The pamphlet is well written, and 
the dedication to General Conway moit pointedly fevere. 

Art. 45. The General Exchanger: comprehending the prin- 
cipal direét and crofs Exchanges of Europe, with Tables and 
Rules, thewing the value of any Sum of Money at the different 
Rates; defcribing the Monies of moft Countries; and in what 
Manner their Books and Accompts are kept, and Bills are drawn. 
In which are included, the intermediate Exchanges, being that 
Part of the Crofs or foreign Exchanges with One another, that 
more immediately concerns Great Britain and Ireland; toge- 
ther with a few Remarks: on the Exchanges of America, Alia, 

' and Africa. And an extenfive Table of Ufances, and of Days of 

* Grace. To which is prefixed a serra of the Law, Cuftoms, 
‘and Ufages in Bills of Exchange, Promiffory and Bankers Notes. 

- By Robert Egan.. Dublin. gto. 12s. boards. _Graifberry. 
‘L his ‘copious title page fufficiently explains the defign of the 
oa Oe. dha so" <syghume 
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volume to which it is prefixed ; the tables of exchange feem the re- 

{ult of labour and accuracy ; and appear well calculated to promote 

the eafe and convenience of the merchant. 

Art. 46. Elements of Geometry; in which all the material 
Propofitions in the firft Six, Eleventh, and Twelfth Books of 
Euclid, are demonftrated with concifenefs and perfpicuity. By 
William Scott. 2s. fewed. izmo. Elliot, Edinburgh. Ro- 
binfon, London. 

The Elements of Euclid have already appeared in a variety of 
forms through the medium of tranflation. The habit inwhich Mr. 
Simfon has clothed them, is.generally believed to have rendered 
them lefs auitere, and more acceffible to the diffident. Mr. Scort 
however, préfumes they may yet be made more eafy and agreeable. 
He has comprehended all the propfitions, which he conceives to bene- 
ceflary,in nine divifions, viz..1.Of triangles ; 2. Of parallelograms ; 
3. Of circles; 4th. Of proportion ;. 5th. Of proportion in plane fur- 


faces; 6th. Of the {eGtion of planes; 7th. Offolids; 8th. Problems 


refpecting lines; gth. Problems refpecting furfaces. His de- 
monftrations are concife and elegant; but we fear their brevity will 
render them difficult to beginners. His diminifhing the number of 
the propofttions by increafing that of the corollaries, we apprehend, 
though it may be pleafing to the adept, will be perplexing to the no- 
viciate. ; 

Art. 47. Ippopaidia, a Poem. 1s. 4to, Cruttwell, Bath. 

Dodfley and Dilly. 

. ‘Attend, ye Sylvan Deities that love 
To range the rural grove, but chief thou fair 
And chafte Diana with thy filver bow 
Attend, and teach my willing verfe to fing 
(For fure the theme muft pleafe) the various breed 
Of Horfes, and their praife not ill deferv’d. 

Happy the man whofe wide-extended fields 

Afford fit pafture for the neighing fteed ! 
Oft thall he feel his bofom beat for fame 
As down the floping hill and meadow green, 
He views him with the lightning?s rapid force 
In rival fpeed defcend, and oft fhall raife 
His neighbour’s envy. Different is the kind 
And different is the horfes’ ufe : to fome 
Laborious ftrength is given, to others fpeed. 
But chief I with to celebrate the horfe 
Of blood, for blood it is alone can give 
Beauty, and force, and honour’s facred fire.’ 

So oH the Author of Ippopaidia. He may , likewife tell us, 
that Pindar was, in fome meafure, of his opinion. Yet, in {pite of 
fuch authority, tve could with our Britifh youth to build their fame 
on a more folid foundation than either the /peed or bottom (we hope 
thefe are fterling {porting expreffions) of a horfe. Not content with 
telling us that, the horfe he * withes” to * celebrate” beftows 


“ fame” on the owner, he likewife informs us, that his innate ’ 


qualities give ** honour’s facred fire” to the horfe himfelf. . How 
this 
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this fhould come to pafs we know not, but attribute our ignorance 
to not being snitianed into the arcana of the turf. His exclaimin 
with exaltation, that “ Millions are lavith’d on the glorious fport’ 


ef horfe-racing, does not much Prejudice us in favour of his under- 
ftanding, nor does his faying, t ** the Prelate” often nieets 


* the Peer” and ‘* monied Squire” at Newmarket, for the pur. 


pole of betting, give us a high opinion of his veracity. As to the 
compofition of this little Poem, it is above mediocrity. But furely 
the Author has been guilty of the moft glaring impropriety, by 
inviting the chafle Diana to behold, his “ horfe of b abe ftamp an 
** image of himfelf.” When he deferibes the houyhnhnminge a. 
mours, he goes into a minutenefs of detail, accompanied by fuch a 
prunency of expreffidn as would fuit the High-prieft of the Temple 
of Hymen. It is well for his heroes and heroines that they cannot 


read. 

- Art..48. The Times. <A Satire. To the King; and dedi. 
cated to the Emperor of Germany. By T. Brown, Efq. gto. 
zs. T. Edgerton. 

Grown grey in office, the number of publications, which have, 
ef courfe, come under our inveftigation are not a few; yet we can 
boldly affirm, that we never met with any thing which could vie in 
abfurdity and incomprehenfibility with the performance now before 
us. Our duty tothe public (and nothing elfe could) has compelled 
us to read it, thanwe might give fome account of its contents. This 
we have attempted to do, but, after all our efforts, we are forced 
to abandon it.as a non-defcript, which far exceeds all our analytical 
powers. Let ic then fpeak for itfelf. 

* You learned chriftians of the nation, 

You pious birds of revelation, 

Say, why fo many contradiét’ons, tricks, 
“Between your religion, and poiitics ? 

Law is fill law evra to pigs and dogs, 

By fyftem you honef, by tyttem rogues, 

** Is not duty duty? Tell me Adder, 

‘** Or feareft nothing, but the ladder ? 

“* Hell’s not a bugbcar, but tobe brief : 

*¢ Self-int’reft’s all ; Liberty and roaft beef.”” 

The whole of the work is of the fame complexion. We have 
our fufpicions that T. Brown, Efq; either is, or ought to be an in- 
habitant of Moorfields. 

Art. 49. The Bawd: A Poem. Containing all the various 
Praétices thofe diabolical Charaéters make ule of to decoy inno- 
cent Beauties’ into their Snares, with their Behaviour to them, 
and the Means they are made to employ to entertain their nv- 
merous Gallants, &c. By a diltinguifhed Worfhipper in the 


‘Temple of Venus, Sold at the Pamphlet Shops, 4to, 15. 

A diftinguifhed Worfhipper in the Temple of Venus! No, thou 
art a St. Giles’s Night-man, and haft poured thy filth upon the 
ek This evthoriing, wader the femblance of a reformer, would 

o haryo if he could: but after all his efforts to enflame the pathon% 


he produces no emotions fave thofe of contempt and difguft. 
Fo: 
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For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 


The papers which follow are of a public nature and have a na~ 


tural connection with a Literary Fournal. They refer to a dif- 
pute which has happened between the Society of the Scottifh 
Antiquaries on the one hand, and Dr. Roberefon, the celebrated 
Hiftorian, with his friends on the other. Soon y hg the infti- 
tution of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, Dr. Robertfon 


was admitted to the flation of one of its honorary members.’ 


But notwithftanding this, when they applied to the Crown for 
acharter of incorporation he oppofed the meafure. The fleps 


_ inthis fingular difpute are difplayed in the fubjoined Letters 


and Memorials; and they deferve to be laid before the Public. 


A BETTER to 8?*F 


Member of the Society of the Antiquaries at Edinburgh. 


SLR, Muszum, 15 April 1783. 

HE inclofed caveats and anfwer will fhow you the nature and 
ci {prings of the illiberal oppofition to your charter. You will 
likewife perceive that the affair originated btely from the Principal 
of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and one or two of his colleagues. 
They are apprehenfive, it would appear, left the Antiquarian So- 
ciety fhoul more ufeful to the nation than the Univerfity are 
willing to permit, They perhaps regret that we fhould, in a period 
fo very fhort, have recovered a greater number of antient records 
and papers, which ténd to illuftrate the hiftory and antiquities of 
Scotland, than was ever done by any other body of men. The 
feem tu be afhamed that the Society has already been entrufted He | 
amore valuable collection of natural objeéts, than the Univerfit 
have allowed to perith fince the days of James VI. the founder of 
their incorporation. Do they really with to monopolize the litera- 
ture and the genius of the nation ? As individuals, we refpect the 


| feveral members of the Univerfity: But itis not uncommon in the 


hiftory of human affairs, that honourable, and even learned indi- 
viduals, when afflociated into bodies who are accuitomed to look 
forward to a common intereft, often act a part entirely inconfiftent 
with that candour and generofity of fentiment, which they both feel 
and exhibit in the common intercourfe of the world. 

The effects produced by this oppofition, inttead of making the 
Members of the Society remifs in their attention to its interefts, 


have, if poffible, ftrengthened their bond of union, and given to - 


their affociation a firmnefs and ftability which muft repell every 
attack, from whatever quarter it fhall come. Notwithftanding the 
arts which have been ufed, and the infinuations which have been 
thrown out, the generofity and confidence of the public haye net’ 


abated. On the contrary, they daily increafe, as will appear from 


the publication of the next catalogue of our effects: And the pub- 


lic, as well as our diftant members, may be affured that the agancer J é 


will never fuffer any part of their property tg perifh, or to be wre 
‘d from them. 


EnG..Rey. Vol. I. May 1783. Ff as The’ 
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The Royal Society, projected by the Univerfity, may or may 
not acquire an exiftence. But the Antiquarian Society will never 
injure their fenfe of honour, by ftating themfelves in oppofition to 
the intentions of any literary fcheme. They cannot permit them. 
felves to believe that the Lord Advocate of Scotland, whofe private 
as well as public conduct has always been candid and honourable, 
will ever be induced, by the arguments contained in the caveats, 
to give an unfavourable report to his Majefty concerning our 
charter. 

With regard to the prefent ftate of the Society, you will pleafe be 
informed, that their property, at a low valuation, amounts to above 
L. 2500 Sterling, and that their debts exceed not L.6c0. The pro- 
priety of a fpeedy extinction of this fum, which muft be very in- 
confiderable to no lefs than three hundred members, many of whom 
are as remarkable for their opulence and high rank, as for their 
generofity and love of letters, requires not to be enforced by any 
extenfive procefs of argumentation. Members, therefore, of every 
denomination, are requefted, according to their abilities and incli- 
nation, to promote the accomplifhment of this falutary purpofe. 

Donations are received at London by Sir Robert Harris, Baronet, 
and Co. Meflrs Coutts and Co. Meffrs. Drummond and Co. and by 
Meflrs Bertram, Baillie, and Co. bankers ;—at Edinburgh by Sir 
William Forbes, Baronet, and Co. and Meffrs Bertram, Gardner, 
and Co. bankers ;—at Dublin by Dr. Cleghorn, fenior ;— 
at Glafgow by Mr. Gilbert Hamilton merchant;—at Aberdeen by 
Mr. John Ewen merchant ;—and at Invernefs by Mr. George Bean 
writer. 

We fhall conclude, Sir, with entreating that you will tranfmit to 
the Secretary, any eflays, antient papers, natural objects, or other 
literary communications you may be poffeffed of, or have it in your 
power to acquire. | 

Signed by order of the Society, 


BUCHAN, Prefident. 
JAMES CUMMYNG, Sec. 


To the KING’s Moft Excellent MAJESTY, 
The Humble PETITION of the 
SOCIETY of the ANTIQUARIES of SCOTLAND. 


SHEWETH, 


THAT, in the year 1780, your petitioners, confifting of a num- 
ber of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of this part of your Ma- 
jefty’s united kingdom, formed themfelves into a fociety for invetti- 
gating antiquities, as well as natural and civil hiftory in general, 
with a view to the improvement of the minds of mankind, and to 
promote a tafte for natural and ufeful knowledge ; and the fuccels 
of their endeavours has already far exceeded their moft fanguine cx- 

ations. 

‘That many men, of the firft diftin&tion for rank and learning, not 
only in the Britifh dominions, but in other kingdoms, have, by 10- 
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genious differtations, and valuable donations; contributed toward 
: the profperity of the Suciety. 
A hat, betide donations of relics of antiquity, and of ratural pro- 
“ ductions, feveral Noblemen and Gentlemen have contributed li- 
9 berally in money to enable the Society to carry their laudabie views 
‘9 into execution. 
” That gar Majefty’s petitioners have purchafed a houfe in the 
city of Edinburgh, for containing their books, papers, and other 
" effects ; but, not having a xomen guris, their rights to that property, 
” to the effects at prefent in their poffeffion, or to what they fhall af- 
© BB terwards acquire, cannot be legally eftablifhed, unlefs your Ma- 
™ BP jetty is gracioutly pleafed to grant them a Royal Charter. 
"s Your Majefty’s uniform patronage of the fine arts, and of ufeful 
“i B) literature, encourages them to hope, that you will extend fuch 
"Y Bf patronage to your petitioners, which will render the utility of their 
1) BF plan more diffufive, and effectually fecure the heritable and move- 
chy BD able property they already poflefs, or may acquire. 
Your petitioners, therefore, moft humbly pray, that your Majefty 
Mh avill be gracioufly pleafed to grant your Royal Letters Patent, 
by under the Seal appointed by the Thiaty of Union to be kept in 
Sir Scotland, in place of the Brias Seal formerly ufed, conftituting 
ae, and ereMting the prefent Members of the faid Society, and all 
ties thofe who feall afterwards be admitted Members, into. one body 
y politic and.corporate, or legal incorporation, under the title and 
jean name of THE SOCIETY OF THE ANTIQUARIES OF ScorT- 
LAND; andas fuch, and by fuch title and name, to have a 
ee perpetual endurance and fucceffion, and to be able and capable 
vel to fue, plead, defend, and anfwer, and to be fued, impleaded, 


defended, and anfwered, in all or any of your Majefty’s 
courts of judicature, with all other neceffary claufes. 
And your petitioners fhall ever pray, 


fF in prefence, and by yam of a General Meeting of 
Secs Pithe faid Society, this twenty-firft day of May, in the year One 
houfand feven hundred and eighty-two. 


(Signed) BUCHAN, Press. 
JAMES CUMMYNG, Sec. 


ND. 


COPY Reference tothe Lonp-Apvocate, written of the mare 
sin of the above petition. 


. Whitehall, 26th September 1782, 
His Majefty is pleafed to refer this petition to the Right Honours 
blethe Lord Advocate of Scotland, to confider thereof, and report 


isopinion, what may be properly done therein, whereupon his 
lajefty will declare his further pleafure. 


(Signed) T. TOWNSHEND. 
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MEMORIAL for the | 
PRINCIPAL and PROFESSORS of the 

University of EninspurGu. 


THE Society of Scottifh Antiquaries inftituted here, in the year 
1780, has two different objects, the antiquities of this country, and 
its natural re? ln order to profecute the ftudy of thefe, they 
have opened a Mufeum tor the reception of records, charters, and 
other monuments, tending to illuftrate the hiftory and antiquities of 
Scotland; and alfo for colleding the various objects of natural hif- 
yo They have lately applied for a charter from the Crown, i: 
order to give them the permanency and privileges of a body cor- 

rate. 

The Senatus Academicus, though fenfible of the Goop INTENTIOx 
with which the Society of Antiquaries was inftituted ; and though 
they entertain an /igh refpect for many of its members, are fully 
perfuaded that a LITERARY SOCIETY may be tormed on a plan more 
favourable to the progrets of fcience and literature in Scotland, more 
Suited to the ftate of the country, and more confifent with the ty- 
TEREST of the Univerfity, and which they have good reafon to be- 
lieve wi] meet with the approbation ef many refpectable member: 
of the Antiquarian Society. In countries of great extent, and 
where knowledge is much diffufed, a confiderable variety of literary 
focieties may be eftablifhed with advantage, and each purfue its f- 
perate object with ardour and fuccefs: But xarrow countries do not 
admit of fuch a fubdivifion. There the intereft of fcience and |i- 
terature is more etiectuajly promoted by one general fociety, which 
has for its object the various departments of philofophy, erudition, and 
tafe. The reafons of this difference in management are obvious, and 
the practice and experience of Europe, during a hundred years, prove 
that they are well founded. Upoxz the firft eftablifhment of literary 
focieties in the laft century, France was in a condition to form three 
numerous and dittinét oxes, the Academie des Sciences, the Acz- 
demie des Infcriptiones et des Belles Lettres, and the Academie 
Frangoiie. 

In.England, two literary focicties are eftablifhed, the Roya 
Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. But, in the other king- 
doms of Europe, it has been judged more expedient to inftitute only 
one literary fociety, to which the cultivation of all the different 
branches of /clence, erudition, and tafe, is committed. This is the 
conititution of the Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, St. Peters 
suRGH, &c. -Scotland ought net to. foym its literary plans upon the 
model of rue more exterfive kingdoms m Europe, but in imitation 0 
thefe which are more circum/cribed. Every perfon acquainted with 
the flate of {cience and literature among zw, muft allow that oxe {o- 
ciety is fully fufficient for the zeception ot all who are entitled to 
members of 7. 

If it would be improper to multiply literary focieties in a marro: 
coufitry, the impropriety of multiplying feparate pudlic colledtions 
either in the line of antiquities or of natural hiffory, is itill mor 
evident. Scotland may turnifh oxe good collection in each of thele dt: 
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partments. The riprary of the Facutty of Apvocares has 
been, during a century, the repofitory of every thing that tends 
to illuitrate the hiftory, the antiquities, and the laws of this coun- 
try. ‘THE colleion is very confiderable, though ftill far from being 
complete. By ITS fituation, IT is eafily accefflible to the courts of 
juftice, and to the pradfitioners at the dar. Jt is humbly fubmitted, 
whether an attempt to form a zew and RIVAL collection, be a mea- 
fure prudent, expedient, and of advantage to the public. 

' The MUSEUM cf the Univerfity of Edinburgh contains thofe 
objects of natural hiftory which are exhibited by the PROFESSOR 
of that branch of fcience to his fudents, and are illuftrated by him 
in the courfe of Avs lectures. “Vhis profeflorfhip was inftituted and 
endowed by his prefent Majefty, and will be of great utility in per- 
fecting the plan of education in this Univerfity. It appears to the 
Senatus Academicus, that the eftablifhment of another PUBLIC 
MUSAZUM would not only intercept the communication of many 
fpecimexs and objeés which would otherwife have been depofited in 


the MUSEUM of the Univerfiry; but may induce and enable 


the Society of Antiquaries to inttitute a /ecfure/bip of natural 
biffory, in oppoftion to the PROFESSORSHIP in the UNnrversITY. 
This there is greater reafon to afpre/iend, as a motion was made in 
that Society, foon after its inftitution, to appoint oxe of their own 
number a lecturer in natural hifory; and, though the meafure was 
OVER-RULED at that time, by the exertion of gentlemen friendly to 
the Univerfity; yet fuch a d//pofition appears in other members of 
that Society, that IT may again de refumed. 

It is therefore propofed, Tnar, inttead of granting a charter to 

the Scots Antiquaries, as a /¢parate Society, THAT a fociety Jhall be’ 
eftablithed by charter upon a more extenlive plan, which may be de- 
nominated, ‘* The Royal Society of Scotland,” and /ball have for 
its object all the various departments of /cience, erudition, and Belles 
Lettres. 
. THAT a certain 2zumoer of perfons, refpectable for their rank, their 
ftations, or their knowledge, fhall be zamed by the ROYAL 
CHARTER with powers to choofe the original members of the So- 
ciety, and to frame reg wlations for conducting their iaguiries and pro- 
ceedings, and for their future eleions of members, 

Tuart whatever collection of antiquities, records, MSS. &c. fhall 
be acquired by this Royal Society, fhall bedepofited in the LrpraRY 
of rHE Facutty of Apvocartés, and all objects of natural hi fory 
acquired by IT, fhall be depofited in the MUSAEUM of the Uz/- 
verfity of Edinburgh; fo as BOTH may be mott acecefitte to the 
members of the Society, to the public, and OF mott general utility. 

Signed in name and by appointment of the Senatus Academicus, 


(Signed) WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Principal. 


Te tHE Ricgut HonovurABLe 
The LORD ADVOCATE of SCOTLAND, 


MEMORIAL of the Putrosopurcar Socretry of Edinburgh, 


AN affociation was long ago formed in this city, for promoting 
natural knowledge, and confifted of {-veral perfons of this country, 
, diftin. 
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diftinguifhed for their learning and abilities, and foreigners of the 
greatef? eminence. This Society is fufficiently sow over all Eu- 
rope, by the name of the Philofophical Society of Edinburgh; and 
its reputation /o well eftablifled by means of its publications under 
the ttle of Phil fophical and Literary Effays, that perfons of the 
greateft eminence in the republic of letters, think it an 4onour to BE 
members, and are careful to publifh sheir title in the front of their 
avorks, 

The Society flatter themfelves, that your Lordfhip will judge 
their inftitution not unworthy of the protection of a government 
diftinguifhed 4y its encouragement of literary exertions ; and relying 
on the zeal with which your Lordfhi» promotes every meafure con- 
ducive to the honour and interefts of this country, they 4ad refolved 
to requeft your Lordfhip’s patronage ¢o an applicatiog for a Royal 
Charter to erect them into a body corporate; but they are ‘nformed 
that the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH have tranfmitted to 
er Lordfhip a memorial, containing a propofal for eftablifhing, by 

oyal Charter, @ Sogzety in Edinburgh, on the medel of thofe in 
St, Peterfourgh, and Berlin, for the more general purpofe of culti- 
vating every branch of /tience, erudition, and tafe, The philoto- 
phical Society are fenfible of the /uperior advantages of fuch an 
eftablifhment ; and, being guided by no partial views, and very «wil- 
ling to make a part of fo ufeful a body,’ oping by this means to reap 
the advantages of a more general communication of knowledge than 
their prefent inftitution can promi/e, 

Wifbing therefore to join their labours in a gezeral LITERARY 
EFFORT, the Philofophical Society humbly prefume to recom- 
mend themfelves to your Lordfhip’s patronage, in full confidence, 
that, if the propofed general inffitution fhall be honoured with your 
Lordthip’s approbation and fupport, the iztere/’s and purpofes of their 
affociation will meet with that attention to which their prefent fhare 
ef public eftimation feems to give them an equitable claim. 


(Signed) WILLIAM CULLEN, V.P. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 1782. 


COPY LETTER from fome of the Curators of the Advo- 
cates Library. 
My LORD, 

Being informed that the Society of Antiquaries here have applied 
to His Majefty for a Royal Charter, and IT /aving been fuggefted that 
this inflitution may prove HURTFUL tothe Uibrary of the Faculty of 
Advecates, of which we are the prefent curAToRS, we have thought 
it our duty to ¢ake the matter under confideration. 

For a century paft, the Advocates Library has been the general re- 

fitory of the ancient manufcripts and monuments #/lu/rating the 

iftory and antiquities of Scotland, wHERE they may be confidered 
as under the immediate protection of the College of Juttice, of 
which our Societv forms a principal branch, and wHeEre they are at 
all times eafily accefidle to the PRACTITIONERS of the Law, as well 
asto afly others that may haye occafion to infpe&t them. To forma 
fepargte and rival repofitory, which is iatended by the prefent Anti- 
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quarian Society, is not only wneceffary but inexpedient, as one effect 
of 1T muft be to divide, and put under different management, valu- 
able manufcripts which ought to de zogether, and in one and the fame 
collection. 

Thefe constpERATIONS appear to US of great weight! and we 
are a//o informed, that a plan has been propofed for eftablifhing a 
Royal Society, upon a more enlarged FooTING, and which, WHILE it 
<u: promote inquiries regarding our hiftory and antiquities, ay, at 
the fame time, be fo conducted, as not to interfere, in any degree, 
with the ApvocaTes Lisrary. Jn thefe circumftances, we appre- 
hend that the swhole bufine/s is of fuch confequence to the FacuLty 
of Avvocartes, and tothe public, as to make 17 proper, at leaf to 
apply for a de/ay in granting any Royal Charter to the Society of 
Antiquaries, till the matter fhall be fully and deliberately confidered. 
WE, therefore, think it OUR duty to requeft your Lordfhip that 


you will be /o good as to ufe your intereft tor this purpofe. And we 
have the honour to be, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obedient fervants, 
(Signed) Tlay Campbell. 
Robert Blair, 
Alex, Abercrombye 


Alex, Tytler, 
Edinhurgh, December 3, 1782. 


Lord Advocate. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Th LORD ADVOCATE of SCOTLAND... 


MEMORIAL for the ) 
SOCIETY of SCOTTISH ANTIQUARIES, 


THE Society of the AnTiquaARtEes OF SCOTLAND was inftitut- 
ed in the year 1780. The Noblemen and Gentlemen who origi- 
nally formed this affociation, as well as every perfon who loved his 
aera had long obferved, with regret, that though Scotland 
gives birth to many learned and ingenious men, their purfuits in 
various departments of literature were circumfcribed and retarded, 
by not poffeffing fome advantages enjoyed by other polifhed na- 
tions. In thefe nations, the culture of every branch of fcience 
has been greatly promoted by academies or literary focieties, 
who have ‘fourithed under the aufpices and patronage of their 
refpective fovereigns : But, till the inftitution of the Antiquarian 
Society, Scotland had no public bodies affociated for the encoy- 
ragement either of arts or of fciences. The refearches of the An- 
tiquary and Hiftorian were not affifted by any public repofitory,; 
and the Naturalift had no Mufeum to which he could refort for 
inftruction or amufement. 

_To fupply thefe two great national defects, the Antiquarian Sce 
ciety of Scotland was eftablifhed. The laudable intention of this 
affociation was no fooner known to the public, than many Noble- 
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men, gentlemen. of fortune, and men diftinguifhed for their learn 
ing and abilities, requefted to be admitted members. Ingenious 
differtations, and valuable donations of reliques of antiquity, and 
of natural productions, have been prefented to the Society by men 
of the tirft diftinétion for rank and learning. . Liberal contributions 
in money have alio been received by the Society to enable them 
to promote the purpofes of their inftitution. Such, indeed, has 
been the ardour of all ranks in this country to encourage an inftitu- 
tion from which fo many national advantages were to be derived, 
that, two years after its formation, the Society was in pofleffion of 
coniiderable property. : 

Tuts valuable property was received from a. generous Public ; 
and to that Public the Members of the Society confider themfelves 
as refpontible for the perpetual prefervation of the numerous dona- 
tions with which they have been entrufted. With this view they 
were induced to apply to his Majefty for a Royal. charter, to erect 
the Society into a body politic and corporate. 

Tue views and intentions of the Society have been fo univer. 
fally applauded, ever fince its commencement, that no idea of op- 

{ition coyld poffibly be entertained from any individual, and tar 

efs from any public body. The Society, however, find they have 


been miftaken, Some months ago they difcovered, with attonifh- 
ment, that the Rev. Dr. Robertion, Principal of the Univertity of 
Edinburgh, and an honorary Member of the Society of the Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, with fome of the Profeffors, had privately, and 
without any authority from the Univerfity, given a caveat to your 


Lordthip againft the Society’s obtaining ‘a charter. This private 
caveat, iome months afterwards, received the approbation ot a ma- 
jority of the Univerfity, ata fecond meeting of the Senatus Aca- 
demicus, called upon that fubject. The fame caveat has been adopt- 
ed by the Philofophical Society of Edinburgh, and by the Curators 
of the Advocates Library. ‘Yhefe caveats have the appearance of 
being individually three; but it cannot efcape your Lordfhip’s pe- 
petration, that they are really one. 

Tue Society efteem themfelves much indebted to your Lordfhip 
for favouring them with copies of thefe caveats. After perufing 
them with attention, cane? the facts and arguments contained in 
chem appear fo extremely frivolous that a ferious anfwer might be 
deemed unneceflary, yet a few animadverfions upon the fpirit and 
tendency of thefe papers fhall be fubmitted to your Lordfhip’s 
confidera*ion. : 7 

Tue Memorial for the perenne of Edinburgh feems to contain 
¢wo arguments, which, when expifcated by your Lordthip, it 1s 
humbly thought muft appear in a very peculiar light. 

Argument I. ‘* THe Senatus Academicus are fully perfuaded, that 
* a Literary Society may be formed on a plan more favourable to the 
** progrefs of {cience and literature in Scotland ; more fuited to the 
*¢ ftate of the country, and more confiftent with the intereft of the 
 Univerfity.” Thefe pofitions the Senatus Academicus attempt to 
fupport by the following argument: ‘* In countries of great extent, 
"6s and where knowledge is much diffufed, a confiderable variety of li 
** terary focieties may be eftablifhed with advantage, and each pur- 
‘ «* fue 
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s- fue its feparate object with ardour and fuccefs ; but sarrow coun- 
* tries do not admit of fuch fubdivifion. There the imterett of 
“ {cience and literature is more effectually promoted by one general 
** fociety, which has for its object the various departments of Pilo- 
“s fophy, Erudition, and Tafe. The rea/ous of this difference in ma- 
“ nagement are obvious; and the pradfice and experience of Europe, 
“‘ during a hundred years, prove that they are well founded. Upon 
“ the firft eftablifhment of literary focieties in the laft century, 
** France was in a condition to form ¢hree numerous and. diftiné 
‘© ones: the Academie des Sciences ; the Academie des Infcriptions 
*¢ etdes Belles Lettres ; and the Academie Frangoife.” 

** In England, ¢tvo literary Societies are eftablifhed, the Royal 
** Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. But, in the other king- 
‘© doms of Europe, it has been judged more expedient to inftitute.on- 
** ly one literary fociety, to which the cultivation of all the diffe- 
“¢ rent branches of /cience, erudition, and tafe, iscommitted. This 
** is the conftitution of the Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, St Pe- 
“ terfourgh, &c.” Your Lordfhip will attend to the conclufion of 
this paragraph: ‘* Scotland ought mot to form its literary plans 
* upon the model of the more extenfive kingdoms in Europe, but ia 
imitation of thefe which are more circum/(cribed. Every perfong 
acquainted with the ftate of fcience and literature among ws, muit 
allow that ove fociety is fully futhcient for the reception of all who 
are entitled to be members of it.” , 

Tuts argument, derived folely from a fuppofed narrownefs of 
country, as well as the facts employed for its fupport, feem to be 
extremely fallacious. Scotland cannot admit of more than one lite- 
terary fociety, and yet it fupports with dignty four flourifhing U- 
niverlities! It is not the narrownefs of the country, but the want 
of liberality and public fpirit, and the little jealoufies originating 


te 
é“ 
a“ 


from party views, and perfonal antipathies, which have untortunatel 


prevented this country from eftablifhing literary focieties like thote 
of Italy, France, England, and many other nations of Europe. It 
is not meant to apply this remark to the Univerfity of Edinburgh 
any tarther than 1s apparent from their-memorial. They are ap- 
prehenlive that the Antiquarian Society of Scotland may be inju- 
rious to the inareref of the Univerfity. This Society can ailure your 
Lordihip, that they never entertained an idea which could be 4ofile 


to that learned body, who merit every encouragement ; and it is not 


with held by the Public. 

Wir regard to facts, the Univerfity feem to have everlooked 
fome material circumftances. They infinuate, that in France there 
are only three literary focieties eftablithed by Royal charters, and 
that England poflefles no more than fr, If, however, they had 
confulted a celebrated author upon this fubject, they would have 
difcovered, that in France there are at leaft twenty-three literary 
focieties eftablifhed by Royal charters; and that in London alone 
there are no fewer than ten. In France, feveral of thete focieties 
are limited to the fame individual fubjeéts, which fhows, that the 
French nation have no apprehenfions of any bad confequences re- 


‘fulting from numerous inttitutions of that kind. The French go- 


vernment either forefaw, or learned from experience, that the pra- 
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fs of literature would be moft fuccefsfully accelerated and diffufed 
Cy the emulous exertion of different focieties, difperfed through the 
various provinces of the kingdom. With fuch an illuitrious exam- 
- before their eyes, it is furprifing that the Univerfity fhould 

ve ufed an argument fo fubverfive of the purpofe for which it is 
employéd. Befides, the Univerfity ought to know, that many of 
the foreign academies, who embrace a variety of ferences, are divid- 
ed into feparate bodies. That of Berlin conftfts of four bodies : The 
fir ft comprehends Phyfics, Medicine, and Chymiftry ; the fecond, Ma- 
thematics, Aftronomy, and Mechanics ; the third, the German Lan- 
guage, and the Hi ory of the Country; and the fourth, Orienta} 
Learning. Thefe ies, though they bear not different names, 
are really four diftin&t focieties. The Imperial Academy of Sr, 
Peterfburgh is nearly in the fame fituation; with this addition, that 
Profeffors read regular leétures on the different branches of fcience, 
How far an inftitution of this kind would meet with the appraba. 
tion of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, we cannot pretend to deter. 
mine. 

Tue fecond argument ufed by the Univerfity is only an extenfion 
of the firft. But, as it contains new facts, it was thought more 

r to confider it feparately. 

Argument IT. ** Ir it would be improper to multiply literary 
** focieties in a narrow country, the impropriety of multiplying {e- 
** parate public collections, either in the line of antiquities or of 
** natural hiftory, is ftill more evident. Scotland may furnith one 
** good collection in each of thefe departments. The library of 
« the Faculty of Advocates has been, latter a century, the repo- 
* fitory of omer thing that tends to illuftrate the Hiftory, the An- 
*¢ tiquities, and the Laws of this country. The collection is very 
** confiderable, though ftill far from being complete. By its fitua- 
** tion, it is eafily acceflible to the courts of juftice, and to the 
“ practitioners at the bar. It is humbly fubmitted, whether an 
** attempt to form a new and rival colleétion be a meafure pru- 
«< dent, expedient, and of advantage to the public.”—“ The Mu- 
** feum of the Univerfity of Edinburgh contains thofe objects of 
** natural hiftory which are exhibited by the Profeffor of that 
# branch of fcience to his ftudents, and are illuftrated by him in 
** the courfe of his lectures. It appears to the Senatus Academicus, 
*¢ that the eftablifhment of another public Mufzum would not only 
*« intercept the communication of many fpecimens and objects 
*¢ which would have otherwife been depofited in the Mufeum of 
** the Pt but may induce and enable the Society of Anti- 
** quaries to inftitute a le¢turefhip of Natural Hiftory, in oppofition 
** to the Profefforfliip in the University. This there is greater 
** reafon to mseceloual; as a motion was made in that Society, foon 
** after its in{titution, to appoint one of their own number a Lec- 
“* turer in Natural Hiftery ; and though the meafure was over-ruled 
*¢ at that time by the exertion of gentlemen friendly to the Univer- 
* fity, yet fuch a difpofition appears in other members of that So- 
“* cigty, that it may again be refumed.” 

Tuis paragraph is expreffive of great fears and apprehenfions of 
rival collections, and ms rival lecturers! On the _— m 
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Lord, that all this emulation fhould be excited, it would be a for- 
tunate event both for the city of Edinburgh and for the nation. It 
js not impoflible that Profefflors may be admitted into the Univer- 
fity, who are either indolent, or whofe parts are not remarkably 
brilliant. In cafes of this kind, a rival lecturer may be of the 
greateft utility to his country. The Univerfity, from a recent fact, 
might be fatisfied that all fears of this nature are chimerical. Not 
many years roe no branch of medicine was taught without the 
walls of the College; but, for fome time patft, every department of 
that fcience has been taught by private lecturers. What have been 
the dreadful confequences? Have the ufual numbers of ftudents 
who attend the Univerfity been diminifhed? No, my Lord. If 
any confiderable change has happened, it has been favourable to 
the profperity of the Univerfity. Monopoly in literature is equally 
fatal as it is in commerce: It may enrich a few individuals, but it 
checks the genius and the trade of nations. 

Tue fact, with regard to a lecturer in Natural Hiftory, is not 
fully explained in the Univerfity’s Memorial. About twelve 
months ago, a member of the Antiquarian Society was appointed 
Superintendant of their Natural Hiftory department. It was like- 
wife propofed that he fhould have the privilege of lecturing in their 
hall when he fhould think proper; but, as the intended lectures 
were not at that time finifhed, the gentleman declined that privilege. 
Your Lordfhip muft likewife be informed, that this lecturer was 
not to teach Natural Hiffory. His objeét was to deliver le€tures on 
the Philofophy af Natural Hiffory, which is a fubje& totally diffe- 
rent from what a public Profeflor is obliged to teach. A Profeffor 
mutt inftruct his Se aa in the technical and elementary parts of 
the fcience ; but the private lecturer was to confine himfelf to ge- 
neral views of the ceconomy of nature. Some members of the An- 
tiquarian Society endeavoured to unfold the nature of thefe lectures ; 
and thought they had fatisfied Dr. Walker, that no interference 
could ever happen. He was told, that the intended lectures might 
excite a tafte for natural knowledge in this country, and, of courfe, 
that the number of ftudents who wifhed to be acquainted with the 
fcience at large would be augmented. But it appears, from the U- 
niverfity’s memorial, that the Doétor’s apprehentions have revived. 
Befides, your Lordfhip will pleafe to be informed, that the compo- 
fition of the lectures alluded to was begun in the year 1774, by the 
advice of the learned and ingenious Lord Kaimes, and that the plan 
of them received the approbation of Dr. Ramfay, who was then 
Profeffor of Natural Hiitory in the College of Edinburgh. After 
this concife detail of facts, can it merit belief that thefe leétures were 
ever defigned to. rival the public Profeffor? If the lecturer chufes 
to proceed, no body of men have a right to fupprefs the fruits of 
hislabour. If his le¢tures are of any value they will be encourag- 
ed; if otherwife, they will meet with neglect. The mighty crime 
committed by the Antiquaries was to offer one of their own number 
the ufe of their hall. Suppofing they had been lefs generous, the 
expence of hiring a Mafon Lodge would have been the only effect 
of a refufal. 

Tue Memorial concludes with a propofal, ** That, inftead of 
“ granting a charter to the Scotch Antiquarians, as a feparate fo- 
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** ciety, that a Society fhall be eftablifhed by charter upon a more 
** extenfive plan, which may be denominated The Reyal Society of 
“¢ Scotland, and fhall have for its object all the various departments 
** of Science, Erudition, and Belles Lettres. 

** Tuat whatever collection of antiquities, records, MSS. &c. 
** fhall be acquired by this Royal Society, fhall be depofited in the 
** Library of the Faculty of Advocates ; and all objeéts of Natu- 
** ral Hiftory, acquired by it, fhall be depofited in the Mufeum of 
*€ the Univerfity of Edinburgh, fo as both may be moft acceffible 
** to the members of the Society, to the public, and of moft genc- 
** ral utility.” | 

Tue Faculty of Advocates, your Lordfhip knows, is a moft re- 
fpectable body : But, in any other capacity than that of conftitut- 
ing a principal branch ofthe College of Juftice, they are a private 
fociety, -Their books and MSS. are exclufive property. The Fa- 
culty have, at all times, been generous to the public; but the pub- 
Nic have no claim upon their generofity. The value of their pro- 
perty is immenfe. Is it poffible, therefore, to conceive a motive fo 
powerful as to induce them to refign to the public any part of their 
property ? Will they ever indifcriminately, like Sir Afhton Lever, 
open their repofitories for the amufement of every idle or ignorant 
inquirer ? Will the Univerfity compel the Faculty of Advocates to 
relax their prefent bond of union, and to adopt a new and _ perhaps 
an impracticable arrangement ? This propofition, therefore, of the 
Univerfity, feems to be altogether inexplicable. The Antiquarian 
Society, it is admitted, may occafionally intercept fome old papers 
which might probably have been depofited in the Faculty collection. 
Inftances of this kind, my Lord, muft be very rare: But, fuppof- 
ing them to be frequent, the public are not lofers. All communi- 
cations of this nature, depofited in the Antiquarian colleétion, are 
open not only to the periifal of the Faculty of Advocates, but to 
the whole republic of letters. If-the remaining antiquities of this 
country be recovered and preferved, it is of little importance where 
they are depofited. If, in particularinftances, the oye So- 
ciety be preferred to the Faculty of Advocates, the advantage is 
evidently in favour of the public; becaufe the public have a pofi- 
tive right to the ufe of every article with which the Antiquarian So- 
ciety is entrufted. But the cafe is reverfed with regard to the Fu- 
culty collection. 

Ir is finally propofed by the Univerfity, That all objects of Na- 
fural Hiftory, acquired by the intended Royal Society, fhall be de- 
pofited in the Mufeum of the Univerfity of Edinburgh. It the 
future, my Lord, is to be judged of by the paft, the College Mu: 
feum is a very ominous repofitory. The Univerfity have had near 
two centuries for the exertion of their induftry, in colleéting and 
preferving the productions of nature. We know not whether they 
made any collection previous to the death of our learned and worthy 
countryman Sir Robert Sibbald. That gentleman bequeathed his 
valuable Mufeum to the Univerfity. They were alfo entrufted 
With the Mufzeum of Sir Andrew Balfour, which was likewife a nv- 
merous and valuable collection. It is an undeniable fact, my Lord, 
that neither of thefe two collections have now the veftige of exit: 
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ence: How they were dilapidated, or allowed to perifh, it is not 
our bufinefs to inquire. There is ftill a more recent inftance of fi- 
milar remiffnefs. Not many years ago, a fpirited young Nobleman 
endowed the Univerfity with an expenfive and curious collection of 
natural objects. What was the fate of this third colle¢tion ? To 
this queftion we can give an explicit anfwer: It was fold by the 
executors of the late Dr Ramfay, Proteflor of Natural Hiittory. 
What is {till worfe, mott of the articles were purchafed by a Ruffian, 
and, of courfe, are irrecoverably loit to this country. 

AnorTuer obfervation muft not be omitted. If it were poflible 
that his Majetty flould be advifed to refufe a charter of protection 
to the property of the Antiquarian Society, what benefit is to be de- 
rived from fuch refufal, either to the Univerfity or to the Faculty of 
Advocates? Our property is vetted in the perfon of a truftee. This 


js the third vear fince the Society was inttituted. We may proceed, © 


in the fame manner, for any given period. Oppofition, therefore, 
to our charter, unlefs fome legal objection to our exiftence were 

roduced, can bring no advantage to our learned opponents. It is 
impoffible for them to diffolve our Society, and they can never force 
us to part with our property, or prevent us from making future ac- 
cumulations. But, gratitude to public generofity induces us to afk 
the utmoft protection the laws of our country can afford. 

Tue Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland mean not to infinuate 
any objection againit the erection of this new-projeéted Society. 
They may be indulged, however, with a fingle remark. The Univer- 
fity likewife admit, that our limited plan comprehends two material 
branches of their more general and diffufed proiect. Let the Uni- 
verfity, in thefe circumftances, anfwer the following query: why 
is the Antiquarian Society, which includes antiquities and natural 
hiftory, not comprehended as a branch of the intended Royal So- 
ciety ? Befides, this magnificent project of a Royal Society was nes 
ver heard of till the Antiquarian Society had fublifted near two 
years. It is much to be fulpected, my Lord, that the fcheme was 
invented by a few members of the Univerfity, for the fole purpofe 
of giving a decent colour to an oppofition which appears to have 
been dictated by an ill-founded jealoufy. 

Upon the whole, when your Lordfhip has confidered the motiave; 


of this oppofition, and the arguments produced to fupport it, the So- | 


ciety of Antiquaries cannot entertain a doubt, that your known 
candour will induce your Lordfhip to give a favourable report to his 
Majefty, both of the ftate and intentions of this Society, and that 
you will think their affociation entitled to the protection of a Royal 
charter, efpecially as no legal objection can be ttated againft the pro- 
priety of {uch a reafonable requett. 





«*« In this pispute the Society of the Scottifh Antiquaries 
prevailing over Dr. Robertfon and his friends, obtained the 
charter for which they had applied. 


For * 
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E are now to give fome account of the talents of the comic 
actrefles belonging to Drury Lane. We are obliged to re. 
peat that the limits of our publication will not admit ot detail or 
prolixity ; therefore, though there are many who occafionally ap- 
pear in characters of confequence, fome new to the town, of whom 
we do not think it jufttogive a decided opinion at prefent, and 
others who are fubfticutes in cafe of illnefs, we fhall confine our re- 
marks to the following, videlicet.—Mifs Farren, Mifs Pope, Mrs, 
Wrighten, Mrs. Bulkley, Mifs Phillips, Mifs Field, Mrs. Hopkins, 
and Mrs. Brereton. 

The defertion of Mrs. Abington from Druty Lane to Covent 
Garden theatre, left an open field for the difplay of Mifs Farren’s 
abilities, of which the public had before entertained great. hopes. 
The tafk, however, was a fevere one, perhaps too fevere. ‘Ihe 
manner of Mrs. Abington is not only excellent in itfelf, butthe Au- 
ditors were fo ufed to it, and remembered it fo perfectly in each 
inftance, where the wit, fatire, or fituation was remarkable, that 
her fucceffor muft have been her fuperior to have been thought her 
equal. Truth requires we fhould fay, though Mifs Farren has 
great merit, fle was neither. She is yet young, and from the pro- 
grefs fhe made during the firft feafons of her appearance on the 
London theatres, we have reafon to hope, that if fhe purfues her 
endeavours to excell, with the fame ardour fhe began, fhe will be- 
come the favourite of Thalia, and one of the brighte{t ornaments 
of the ftage. Her figure is tall, but not fufficiently mufcular ; 
were it a little more embonpoint, it would be one of the finett 
the Theatre can boaft. Her eyes are lively, her face hand- 
fome, and very capable both of comic and fentimental expreffion. 
But fhe has lately fallen into an error in the ufe of thete gifts, 
which, if fhe is ambitious of true praife, it is incumbent on her 
immediately to correét. She is too playful, too free in the ma- 
nagement of her countenance, and frequently not only underftands 
too foon, but more than is confiftent with the character. In real 
life, if any gentleman is audacious enough to utter a double en- 


tendre, every aay of good fenfe is careful to give no intimation: 
elicate meaning, but continues the converfation. 


of knowing its in 
in its direct and innocent conftruction, thereby avoiding to give 
any indications of the coquet, the prude, or the wanton. Our 
Poets, itis true, take too great liberties, and which we are forry to 
obferve, our Actrefies are more induftrious to difplay than conceal. 
It is exceedingly painful to the rational part of an Audience, when 
they fee a young lady, who is to be the head of an honourable 
houfe, infinuate, that fhe underftands more than is becoming of 
an amiable innocence to underftand, and they frequently depart 
with no very favourable opinion either of the real or fictitious per- 
fonage. Iftherefore, by the nature of the dialogue, as is too often 
the cafe, an Actrefs is obliged to anfwer one indelicacy by ano- 
ther, fhe will be certain of giving more fatisfaction by foitening the 
coloyring, than by making it more glaring. on 
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Miis Farren has a clear and diftinct articulation, but as her voice 
js not exceedingly powerful, it is neceffary fhe fhould fpeak loud at 
prefent, and endeavour by private exertions to improve its tone for 
the future. She, like moft other performers, has been more fuc- 
cefsful in new plays than old. When young performers have the 
happinefs to obtain a good part in a play, where no comparifons 
can be made, if they have any talents, then is the time to difplay 
them. Few have the capability or the courage to attempt origina- 
lity in old characters, in which the drefs, the action, and the man- 
ners have been eftablifhed, and have received a fort of fanction b 
foregone fuccefs. Mifs Farren’s performance in the Chapter of Acct 
dents is charming, and the amiable fenfibility fhe difcovers in that 
play, makes us regret that nature has not given her powers equal 


to her feelings, as fhe would then undoubtedly have been a delighe- 


ful tragic Actrefs. 

In characters of arch or fplenetic humour, of ill bred coquets, of 
impertinent chambermaids, and of fatirical defamers, Mifs Po 
has not her equal remaining on the ftage. She ftudied the manner 
of Mrs. Clive, and the pupil is worthy of the miftrefs. Her arti- 
culation is good, her voice powerful, and her delivery equally dif- 
tinct, whether it be required ta be voluble or flow. Her imagina- 
tion is lively, and her judgment excellent; and a part mutt be ine 
deed barren of humour, if Mifs Pope cannot make it pleafant. 
Whoever has feen her in Dolly Snip, the Taylor’s Daughter in 
Harlequin’s Invafion, mutt be convinced of her comic powers. We 
do not mean to infinuate that this is her beft part, there are many 
others in which the frequenters of the Theatres muft have beheld 
her with equal pleafure. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Forefight, Foible, 
Phillis, Cherry, Lappet, &c. &c. are recent in every ene’s memo- 


fy; nor is there, perhaps, more natural or intellingent acting to 


be feen, as far as the character extends, than her Mrs. Candour in 
the School for Scandal. The eafy manner in which fhe repeats her 
fcandalous anecdotes, atthe very moment that fhe decries the prac- 
tice, is fo happy an imitation of habitual backbiters, that every bo- 
dy immediately acknowledges the juftnefs of the picture. The fol- 
lowing quotation from this celebrated comedy will better remind the 
Reader, than any defcription we can give, of her excellence. 

* Mrs. Candour. Oh my dear Lady Sneerwell—how do you do? 
—Mr. Surface your moft obedient—Is there any news abroad ?>— 
No! nothing good I fuppofe—No! nothing but fcandal—nothing 
but fcandal. 

Fof. Juit fo, indeed Madam. ‘ 

Mrs, Can. Nothing but fcandal!—Ah, Mafia, how do you do 
child? What is every thing at an end between you and Charles ? 
Yo he is too extravagant ?—Ay! the town talks of nothing 
Cile, 

Mar, 1 am forry, Madam, the town is fo ill employed. 

Mrs. Can. Ay, fo am I, Child—But what can one do? One 
can’t {top people’s tongues—They hint too that your Guardian and 
bis Lady don’t live fo agreeably together as they did. 

Mar, 1 am fure fuch reports are without foundation. 

Mrs, Can, Ay, fo thefe things generally are—lIt’s like Mrs. 
Fafhion’s 
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Fafhion’s affair with Colonel Coterie—Though, indeed, that affair 
was never rightly cleared up—And, it was but yefterday Mifs Prim 
affured me Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon were become mere man and 
wife, like the reft of their acquaintance. She likewife hinted, tha 
a certain widow in the next ftreet had got rid of her dropfy, and 
recovered her fhape in a moft furprizing manner. 

Fo. The licence of invention fome people give themfelves is 2- 
ftonifhing. ne. 

Mrs. Can. It is fo—But how will you ftop people’s tongues? It 
was but yefterday Mrs. Clackit informed me, that our old friend 
Mifs Prudely was going to elope, and that her Guardian caught 
her juft ftepping into the York Diligence with her Dancing Matter. 
—I was told too that Lord Flimfy caught his Lady at a houfe of 
no extraordinary fame, and that Tom Jaunter and Sir Harry Idle 
were to meafure fwords on a fimilar occafion—but, I dare fay there 
iS no truth in the ftory, and I would not circulate fuch a report for 
the world. | ; ' 

Fof. You report! No, no, no. | 

rs. Can. No, no——Tale bearers are juft as bad as the tale ma- 
kers——&ec. &c. &c.” _ 

It is the apparent confciou{nefs of not being a tale bearer, while 
fhe delivers her fcandal to a few perfons, whom by her manner fh 
infinuates to be mere confidential friends that fhe knows will not 
report what they hear, confequently it can be no fcandal to relate 
fuch flying reports in their hearing ; it is this mafk of confcious in- 
nocence, even while fhe is committing the crime, that gives fuch 
an appearance of reality to Mifs Pope’s a¢ting in the above fcene, 
and the author and the actrefs have equally proved, they were ac- 
guainted with lite and manners. , 

Mrs. Wrighten is not only a good aétrefs, but a delightful finger; 
her voice is the moft clear, extenfive, full, and perfec the ftage 
has ever, in our memory, poffeffed ;. and, it is much to be regret- 
ed, that her genius inclined her to parts of humour inftead of thofe 
of a more ferious caft, in which her voice might not only have had 
frequent opportunities of having its woudertul weet difplaycd, 
but which would likewife have induced her to itudy the more re- 
fined and finifhed beauties of finging, which not being neceflary to 
the comic ftile, fhe has, in great part neglected. The aftonifhing 
efiects, however, which fhe produces in certain fongs, Y olagey 
written to difplay her voice, make every lover of the fweet, the 
captivating charms of melody and harmony, lament that her ftu- 
dies did not take another turn. Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Bates are 
enchanting fingers, but what would they have been with Mrs. 
Wrighten’s powers? People lefs fond of mufic than we are, may 
think differently, and remembering Mrs. Wrighten’s merit as 4 
comic actrefs, which is undoubtedly great, would not wifh her any 
thing elfe. There is certainly a degree of fportive rifibility in her 
countenance, which feems to indicate the way that nature points; 
but, as fhe poffefles a lively imagination, and a quick fenfibility, 
it is probable, that different habits might have exhibited different 
appearances, and different effe¢ts. As it is, fhe never fails to de- 


light the town; and every author, whofe defign will admit of 1 
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is equally anxious to give employment both to her finging and 
{peaking talents; which, combined, occafion her to be oftner em- 
loyed, efpecially in new pieces, than any other actrefs on the 
jtage, at leaft than any actrefs at Drury Lane theatre, The chas- 
od fhe plays are generally thofe of intriguing chambermaids, 
village girls, and others of the like nature, where arch fimplicity 
and humurous gaiety are requifite; and fhe is an excellent repre- 
fentative of fuch happy beings as conftitutionally poflefs good {fpirits 
and merry hearts. , 

Mrs. Bulkley, who is a relation of the late Mr. Rich, patentee 
of Covent Garden theatre, played all the former part of her life at 
the houfe to which fhe may be faid by right of inheritance to belong, 
and has only been one feafon at Drury Lane. She is miftrefs of an 
eafy addrefs, and has very much the manners of well bred people. 
Her fpeech is articulate, but her voice is deficient in power, and 
has a harfhnefs of tone; fhe manages it however with great art. 
Her figure is elegant, of the middle fize, and though fhe is neither 
exceeding young or handfome, gives her a very pleafing appear- 
ance on the ftage. Her talents have always made her a favourite 
with the town as an actrefs; and perhaps it is folely the defect of 
her voice that has kept her from being a performer of the firft emi- 
nence in tragedy, as well as comedy. We have heard Mrs. Bulk- 
ley, when the houfe has been attentive, deliver Portia’s celebrated 
fpeech on mercy in the Merchant of Venice, with fo much propri- 
ety and feeling, that fhe has obtained univerfal applaufe. But a 
good voice is one of the moft neceflary requifites of a good actor, the 
want of which, genius itfelf can ew fupply. Colley Cibber, 
who was certainly a proper judge of thefe things, fays in his apolo- 
gy, “* So ftrong, fo very near indifpenfible is that one article of 
“ voice in forming a good tragedian, that an actor may want any 
“ other qualification whatfoever, and yet have a better chance for 
“ applaufe than he will ever have, with all the fkill in the world, 
. if his voice is not equal to it.” Nor fhould Mr. Cibber have 
confined his remarks to the tragedian; the comedian of humour 
muft at leaft have a loud voice, and he who perfonates the lover 
or the man of fenfibility, fhould likewife have a fweet one. 

In the dearth of tragical actrefles which has predominated lately 
at Drury Lane theatre, (Mrs. Siddons excepted) Mrs. Bulkley has 
been occafionally called upon to affift at the facrifices of Melpo- 
mene; and though the reafon we have juft given, would not per- 
mit her to aét as high prieftefs, fhe has held up the tragic mufe’s 
train with great decency. Her chief merit, however, confiils in 
performing characters of a different kind; the coquet, the well bred 
or the fine lady, where the paffions undergo no violence of agitae 
tion, and where eafe and propriety are the great requifites, thefe 
are the parts in which fhe a excells, 

Mifs Phillips is a young actrefs of great expectation, and made her 

ft appearance two foafons ago, in the = of Mandane in Artaxerxes. 
From the progrefs fhe has already made, we may fafely prediét, if the 
temains on the ftage, fhe will become a great favourite with the public; 
and fhould her induftry keep pace with her talents, herfuture fuccefs 
muft equal her utmoft ambition. Her figure is of the middle fize, 

Enc. Rey, Vol. I, May 1783. Gg and 
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and though not yet fuffictently improved by the dancing mafter, na 
turally graceful : her face is beautiful, and her voice delightful, 
But while we do every juftice to her charms and her abilities, it is 
our duty to point out fuch deficiencies, as if not correéted, will half 
obicure her merits, and rob the public of that perfection which they 
have in fome meafure a right to expect. Her action is at prefen: 
too confined ; inftead of moving her whole arm, fhe keeps her el- 
bow to her fide, and acts only with the fore part of her arm : this 
is an error into which moft young performers fall, and is difficult 
tocorrect. Eafe and grace, which in fact are fynonimous, require 
that the action fhould begin from the fhoulder, and that the elbows 
fhould be turned out, otherwife the fhoulders and arms form a va- 
riety of angles inftead of curve lines, and give a fharp, prominent, 
and fkeleton appearance, exceedingly difagreeable to the imagin;- 
tion. Mifs Phillips likewife has acquired a habit of ftooping o¢ca- 
fionally, that merits a {trict and ferious attention, or it Is a difcafe 
that will prefently berome incurable. Her articulation is excellent, 
and her delivery good; but though we fee fhe feels intimately her- 
felf, fhe has not yet acquired the power of conveying her feelings, 
with all their force, to the audience. Time and practice alone can 
teach her this difficult but charming art. i ' 

In finging, fhe has ftudied the ftaccato too much, than which 

nothing is more deftructive of fentiment and expreffion ; it may 
fometimes excite furprife, but never paffion; and though it is a 
kind of trick that will have a good effect in the whimfical and outré 
performances of Mifs Catley, it never can fucceed in characters of 4 
tender and delicate nature, fuch as Patty in the Maid of the Mill, 
Clariffa in the School for Fathers, and others of a like caft, in 
which Mifs Phillips we hope will progreflively be feen. 
_ We have fpoken of thefe defects in this promifing and engaging 
young actrefs for feveral reafons ; firft, froma fincere defire to fee 
the ttage in poffeflion of as much perfection as poffible ; next, that fhe 
herfelf may enjoy as great a reputation, from a perfect knowledge ot 
the art fhe profeffes, as from the gifts of which nature has been fo 
prodigal to her ; and again, that others may learn to avoid or cor 
rect thofe errors, into which young performers are fo very liable to 
fall. Mifs Phillips is happy in extraordinary natural endowments, 
an enchanting voice, a beautiful perfon, and a fenfible heart, are 
rarely united ; we are anxious to fee them produce their full effect; 
and it fhould be remembered, that to whom much is given, from them 
much is required. We have in a former paper inveighed againit 
that difrefpectful habit which actors are apt to acquire, of looking 
among the audience to find out their acquaintance : if it is difgutt 
ing in men, and from people of a long ftanding and great intimacy 
with the town, it is trebly fo from young: perfons, efpecially ladies, 
in whom a refpectful bathfulnefs is a pleafing token of innocence 
and worth. Mifs Phillips perhaps, ain we hope unconfcioufly, 
fometimes guilty of this fault; if fhe knows her own intereft, fle 
hever will be fo again. 

Mifs Field is likewife a finger, and as far as hér powers extend, 4 
charming’one. Her voice is thin and delicate, but capable of great 
éx¢cution in the bravora ftile, and ig generally excellently in oad 
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which is ‘one of the beit qualities of a good finger. Her perfon, 
though not beautiful, is pleating ; but, like her voice, it wants im- 
portance. In fpeaking, the always delivers her author with great 
propriety and fentibility, of which we cannot point out a more con- 
vincing initance than her performance of Ariel in the Tempeft, in 
which, though the language is exceedingly figurative and difficult 
for the {peaker, fhe delivers it with all the Cink and accuracy of the 
moit finifhed comedian, and difcovers fo many proofs of an accute 
apprehenfion and a good underftanding, that we cannot help regret- 
ing nature has not been equally bountiful to her in other refpects. 
She has played Rofetta, Mifs a and other parts, and the fame 
kind of beauties, and the fame defects, are obfervable in them all. 

Mrs. Hopkins is an actrefs who has been long on the ftage, and 
has a confiderable fhare of merit in her ftile of playing, which is 
chiefly that of mothers and maidenly ladies. ‘Her figure is what 
it fhould be for fuch characters, and her voice and deportment cor 
refpond. But though her perfon, the ftrength of her features, 
sad. she tone of her voice, are happily adapted to ridicule the af- 
fectation of youth, beauty, and iweetnefs, yet humour is not the 
bent of her temper and difpofition ; fhe fometimes plays the Queen 
in Hamlet, and Emilia in Othello, in which parts the is evidently 
more interefted, more impaflioned, and feels them more intimately 
than thofe where ridicule is intended. To weep for injuries, or 
relent them, to be terrified at the confcioufnefs of guilt and fear 
of confequent punifhment, are affections common to all; true and 
native humour is the gift only of a few. Mrs. Hopkins, though 
the does not poffefs fo much of the vis comica as Mrs. Green*, is 

ill the beft actrefs at prefent on the {tage in that caft, and is like- 
y fo to remain. 

Mrs. Brereton is a fmall, but beautiful woman, and her powers, 
though confined, are fufficient for the parts fhe plays; thefe are, 
generally, the young lovefick ladies in comedies and farces, and 
which on the. Englith ftage, have frequently very little effect, ex- 
cept as they -ate neceflary to carry on the intrigue. Indeed, if a 
judgment may be formed from our plays, the fufpenfe, anxiety, 
and terrors of love, are but feebly known to the Englifh, for 
though there is a love plot in every play, tragedy or comedy, faree 
ot pantomime, it is, to ufe a homely metaphor, rather the bag that 
holds the pudding then a part of the pudding itfelf. ' 

The character of moft paffion and confequence that we remember 
tohave feen Mrs. Brereton perform, is that of Fanny in the Clan- 
deftine Marriage, which, though fhe feels, acts, and fpeaks with 

sat juftice, is yet above her powers, as it is, in fact, the princi- 
bal character in the piece, and the one on which the intereft of the 
pay entirely turns. The public have, notwithilanding, great rea- 
on in general to be fatisfied with Mrs. Brereton; there is always 
a refpeetful and modeft attention to the audience vifible in her de 
portment, and a pleafing propriety in her acting. She has another 
advantage, fhe is the daughter of Mrs. Hopkins, has been bred to 





* Late of Covent Garden Theatre, and celebrated for her per- 
ce of the Duenna. 
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her profeffion, and has by that means not only acquired an eafy 
carriage, but a thorough acquaintance with the Jue de Theatre, b 
which, though fhe may not produce any great eflect herfelf, fhe 
contributes to produce it in others, which might be, and often is 
deftroyed by the mal-addrefs, or ignorance of thofe who play fecon- 
' “dary parts. 
As the Winter Theatres are now clofed, and it is not poflible to 
ive the fame juft and accurate account of Performers by the mere 
firength of memory, as by perfonal inipection, and making our ob- 
fervations while the actor is prefent to the eye, we fhall defer our 
critical remarks on the Performers of Covent Garden Theatre till 
the enfuing feafon, when we fhall again renew the fubject, and hope 
to preferve our impartiality, and all our other good properties, if 
fuch we have, in our future, as in our former eflays. The Thea- 
tre is as well worthy the contemplation of the Philofopher and the 
Legiflator, as the Man of Tafte. We are perfuaded it contributes, 
in its prefent ftate, to humanize the heart, and correét the manners. 
It turns the follies of mankind to ridicule, it gives the moft beau- 
tiful precepts for their conduét, it allures them to the prattice of 
virtuc by declamation conveyed in thoughts fo poetical, and lan- 
uage fo attractive, as to delight the imagination without burthen- 
ing the memory, and it deters them from the commiffion of crimes, 
by exhibiting terrible examples of the dreadful confequences of vice. 
if it is not uniform in the tendency of its effects, it is becaufe Le- 
giflators have never yet been fufficiently convinced of the power of 
the Drama, to incorporate it with the conftitution, and make it a 
legal and neceflary ettablifhment; or rather, perhaps, becaufe fome 
men were fearful, leit while they were ereéting the temple of moe 
rality, they fhould erafe the tottering ftruéture of fuperftition, in 
the prefervation of which, themfelves, their children, or their de- 
pendants, were materially interefted. 





For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


(Continued from our laft.) 


[" is difficult to fay, at the prefent moment, what is the fpirit or 
predominant pation of the Englifh nation, The noife of war 
has ceafed, but we are not ftruck with any vifible ardour in the 
purfuits of peace. It was expected, that immediately after’ the ge- 
neral pacification, a new and unufual alacrity would appear in every 
branch of induitry, That new ftreets would extend the greatneis 
of the Britith metropolis, and that new villas would rife in the ad- 
jacent country, ‘Phat manufactures of every kind would flourith, 
and that fleets of merchant thips would fully employ our difbanded 
failors, A lapfe of three months has not fulfilled thefe expe@tations. 
In one corner only of London, is there any appearance of building * 
to any confidcrable extent: and this is not the effeét of a national 
fpirit or commercial enterprize, but the fcheme of rich individual 





e Bedford-{quare. The Duke of Bedford, the proprietor of the 
ground, lends money to the builders at 4 per cent. 
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of the higheft order of nobility, in order to increafe an over grown 
fortune. 

The iron manufactures alone are enlivened by the peace. Other 
manufaétures remain in much the fame ftate they were in during 
the war. A few fanguine and enterprizing merchants have fent 
goods to America :* but the mercantile part of the nation in general, 
feems tocontfider the American market as uninviting, and full of 
danger and uncertainty. It does not appear, as yet, that the Ame- 
ricans are fo forward to revive old habits of intercourfe, commerce, 
and friendfhip with Britain, as many of our politicians imagined, 
We are well informed on this fubjeét. Peace is grateful to an infant 
nation that fmarted under the calamities of war, and that was not 
without apprehenfions of returning under the yoke of a great and in- 
cenfed kingdom. But the Americans have opened their mind to greater 
objects than a free commerce with Britain. The whole world they 
confider as a theatre for American commerce: and both in their 
public papers, and private letters they fpeak with rapture and an 
elevation of conception, which nothing but the grandeft objects 
could have infpired, of the triumphs of liberty, the fruits of un- 
bounded commerce, and the felicity and glory of a country deftined 
by providence to afford fubfiftence to the induftrious, liberty to the 
captive, and relief to the opprefled. The European nations are 
animated by fo captivating an object. An unufual fpirit of induftry, 
and commercial enterprize, with the dawnings of liberty their natu- 
ral concomitant, appear in the northern kingdoms. Preparations 
are making in different countries for trade with America: orders for 
goods to be fhipped for the American market have.been received in 
Zondon, Birmingham, Manchefter, Leeds, Briftol, and other 
trading and manufacturing towns. And, at the fame time that 
Britain feesother nations beginning to fhare in the trade of her an- 
tient colonies, flie has the melancholy profpect of the carriage of 
Britifh manufactures pafling, in part, into the Hands of foreigners, 
Danes, Swedes, Hollanders, and Germans. a 

Such are the fruits of that oppreffion under the reign of the 
Stuarts, which drove multitudes to people and to cultivate the 
woods and the fwamps of North America, and of thofe neceffities 
which obliged the princes of that race to /e// to the colonifts charters 
that nourifhed in their breafts thofe feeds of freedom, which firft 
united, and afterwards diffevered from Great Britain, fo great a 
portion of the weftern world. It is amufing to refleét on the intrica- 
cies of human affairs, and how fhort a way human fagacity fees into 
futuritv! Who could have foretold that the civil and religious tyranny 
of the laft century would have produced effects fo beneficial to man- 
kind ? Or who forefees the various important confequences which 
muft arife from the emancipation of the Colonies in every quarter 
of the world? ‘The moft enlightened geniufes in the reigns of the 
Stuarts, were ignorant that the oppreffions of the Court, formed a 
link in that myfterious chain of providence, or of fate, which brings 
good out of evil, and, fometimes partial and tranfient evil out of 
apparent good. It is not impoffible that fome future fpeculator may, 
in like manner obferve, that it would have been difficult for a poli 
tician, in the prefent period, to have prognofticated that the inde. 
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pendency of the Britifh Colonics, acknowledged by the whole 
world, would only be an introduétion to the turbulence of faction, 
the difcord of provinces, and the flavery of the people ? 

The various fchemes of ‘political reformation which had, for a 
very confiderable time, occupied and amufed a certain number of 
the people of England, undoubtedly originated, ‘not in the different 
counties, but witbin the walls of St. Stephen’s chapel. Ambitious 
men devifed thefe, as the means of raifing fuch a tide of popularity 
as might carry them to profitable and important ftations of govern- 
ment. Their object being attained, they would jn all probability, 
have very willingly allayed that fpirit of reformation which they 
had before been Seiediiane to excite. The fupport of popular cla- 
mour and combination, politicians oftimes find very inconvenient. 
The grand engine of Cromwell’s exaltation, was the great object of 
his terror after he had attained the height of power. Mr. Fox, 
with his adherents, contended indeed, in oppofition to Lord North 
and his friends, for reformation, as ufual. He was baflled by his 
brother fecretary, in this important firuggle. Matters of a trifling 
nature, when they are the teits of power, affume an importance that 
does not naturally belong to them, and are not unfrequently the 
fources of animofity and difcord. A matter of greater confequence 
could not have been fubmitted to the confideration of parliament, 
than that which divided the two fecretaries of fate: yet with what 
meekneis and moderation did they treat each other in the high de- 
bate? Mr. Pirr’s motion for reformation was rejected by a ma- 
jority of twotoone. No jealoufies arifes among minifters on that 
account. The difpofal of a place or penfion, had North appeared 
on one fide, and Fox on another, would have puzzled and embar- 
raffed the.whole cabinet council. A difference of opinion with re- 
gard to agreat national queftion, makes no difference between the 
reconciled ftatefmen. Every appearance is preferved of ‘cordiality : 
and ludicrous reprefentations of their fingular coalition {till adorn 
the print fhops of London. 

The nation is not inattentive to the faéts which have juft now 
been re-counted. The farce of patriotifm has excited a very ge- 
neral indignation: and a new phenomenon begins to appear in par- 
liament; an independent party without a leader. The increafe or 
the diminution of this party will form a criterion whereby we may 
judge of the public {pirit, or of the corruption of the nation. This 
is an object which naturally attracts the attention of every man who 
is at allinterefied in the fate of his country. It is this. fpirit of 
independence in. the fenate, and not twenty. thoufand fubfcriptions 
* to petitions fora reform in Parliament, that ought to be conti- 
dered as the genuine voice of the people of England. For fuch a 
party is neither governed by the factieus clamours ef popular leaders 
on the one hand, nor by the influence of the-court on the otker. 
Equally free from the dominion, of:both, their minds are at hi- 





* ‘After all has been faid of the county petitions, the. number of 
itioners does not exceed twenty thoufand. This was affirmed by 
Lord North in the Houfe of Commons, in the debate on Pitt’s 


motion, and was not contradicted. 
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berty to purfue, by conftitutional ways, the real interefts of their 
country. 

The fpirit of political reformation has at laft reached North Bri- 
tain. The ariftocratical /ett or conttitution of the Scotch burghs, and 
the nomina} and fictitious votes which place the election of mem- 
bers of paj;,iament in the hands of a few, and exclude from the 
rights of freemen fo great a sentra of the wealthy and real inde- 
pendent matives of Scotland, are attacked in MERE BTN He by 
Scotch gentlemen with great force of reafoning : and combinations 
are forming for the redrefs of thefe grievances, It is difficult to 
conjecture what will be the final iffue of the outcry for reformation. 
The active energy of the friends of reformation will probably be 
diverted into fome other channel, and fwallowed up and loft in what- 
ever fhall conftitute the general temper and tone of the nation. At 
peng the nation feems to be in a ftate of uncertainty and fufpence. 
t has not yet taken its tone. No confidence in Adminiftration! 
No ardour of commerce! Languor and divifion among political re- 
formers! Feeblenefs in government! And a fpirit of faction and difs 
obedience yet lurking among the fubjects. . 

The prefent is the age of reformation, The Emperor proceeds 


- with equal fteadinefs and rapidity to demolifh the: antient feats of 


idlenefs and fuperftition, and to apply to political purpofes thofe 
funds which the religious fervours of his predeceffors had beftowed 
on the all-grafping clergy. An hundred convents have been abo- 
lifted in the Auftrian Netherlands. But the humanity of his im- 
perial Majefty has fhone forth, on this occafion, as confpicuoufly 
is his political conduct and courage. The difpofleffed monks are al- 
lowed fimall falaries for life, with liberty, if they chufe it, to fpend 
the remainder of their days in other convents. The grand Duke of 
Tafcany follows the example of his brother, Aaud pafihus equis. 
When he is in good fpirits, he, acts like a prudent and political 
prince, and down goes the other convent. But in his melancholy 
moods the apprehenfions of religion ftay the hand of the ftatefman, 
and {till difpute with policy the fupremacy of Italy.- —- 

_ The eyes of the king of Pruffia, and the emprefs of all the Ruffias, 
which are open on every revolution in the world, are not inattentive 
to the movements of the Houfe of Auftria: and by patronizing the 
priefts and profeffors of the catholic religion, feek to derive fome 
political advantage to their own crowns. from the political conduét 
of the Emperor. The Auttrian race no longer glory in patronizing 
the church of Rome, or under the veil of religious zeal feek to 
promote their own greatnefs. It is by pulling down, not by exalting 
the papal authority and power, that the Auftrian princes of the 
prefent times are about to promote the aggrandizement of their fa- 
mily. So different are the methods by which the houfe of Auftria 
has at different times purfued the fame object ! 

Time which illuftrates the conduét of princes. begins to unfold the 
views which occupied. the mind of the. Emperor when he refiited 
the folicitations of the merchants of Antwerp, and refufed to feize 
the opportunity, which was. prefented by the embarraffinent of the 
Dutch, of opening the navigation of the Scheld, paseubeenty the 
fineft river, in refpect of commerce, in Europe. “J with faid the 
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Emperor to exhibit to princes an’example of good faith in the ob- 
fervance of treaties.” * It was as found as it was juft policy in the 
Emperoft;to obferve inviolably tlie treaty of Munfter,-and by that 
moderation of conduct to leave the northern frontier of _ his 
kingdoms in the pofiefiion of peace; at a time when his projects to- 
wards the eaft and the fouth were likely to involve him in the flamed 
of war. It ‘s generally believed on the continent, and on the moft 
probable grounds, that the grand object which has for years em- 
ployed the activity of the. Emperor’s mind, is, to ‘open the naviga- 
tion of the Danube, and thereby to form an outlet for the rich 
and various produce of Auftria and Hungary. If the Sublime Porte 
fhail confent to this plan, his Imperial Majefty, it is probable, in 
the conteft which is ready to break-out between the Rufhians and the 
Turks, will obferve a ftri& neutrality, and continue to raife the 
power and importance of his dominions, in the fcale of nations, by 
the arts of peace, If otherwife, a junction of the Imperial forces 
with thofe of the Emprefs, threatens the expullion of the Turks 
from Europe. It isthe power of France alone that can prevent or 
protract fo important @ revolution in the hiftory of Europe. For 
the Turkith pride is not fo far broken as long to fuffer with patience 
the Imperial flag to be difplayed in the Thracian Bo/phorus, and the 
fea of Marmora. A war muft, fooner or later, be kindled between 
the Auftrians and Turks, which, in all probability will fpread over 
other European nations. Here therefore an immentfe field is opened 
to the:fpeculative politician. How great may be the effects of the 
navigation of the Danube on the induftry and the wealth of Germa- 
ny; and of thefe, on the induftry, wealth, and relative greatnefs or 
decline of other European nations? Where is the animofity that 


fhall be excited in Ruffia, the Imperial dominions, and, not un-. 


likely in Great Britain, againft the Ortoman race, to ftop? And 
when fhall thefe powers fheath the fword, and fay it is enough ? 
The ftates of Barbary may, in the end feel the weight of that arm 
which was originally lifted up. againft the Turks: and new: fettle- 
ments in Africa may, perhaps, confole the Britifh nation for the 
lofs of her territories in America. By fuch revolutions the interefts 
of literature and -fcience would be materially affected: and the phi- 
lofopher, the philologiit, and the virtuofo, as well as the politician, 
the manufaCturer,and the merchant, would be deeply interefted in 
thefe new and important events. 

Thefe fpeculations are full of uncertainty. But the mind, from 
the reflection on. paft, delights to form conjecture$ concerning fu- 
ture events; andin the prefent zra of revolution, for boldnefs of 
conjecture there is fome indulgence. _ | 





* The tone aflumed by the Emperor is very different from that 
of the king of Prufia. That focial and pleafant monarch, who in- 
dulges thofe about him in all the freedom of familiar converfation, be- 
gan totalk, one night at fupper, of the afiairs of Poland, A gentle- 
man prefent obferved that the ambition of | ogee neighbours, 
in the partitién of that kingdom, had fet afide the formalities of 
juftice, “ It is very true faid the king, as forme I am a robber by 


profefion. But that religious lady the Emprefs of Germany! what 


do ye think of her?” . 
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